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PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION. 


Having formerly, in the preface to the fourth edition 
of the following Essay, stated everything which then 
occurred to me as interesting to those landlords who 
might feel inclined to adopt the plan therein recom¬ 
mended, it merely now remains for me, in coming 
again before the public, to add such further particulars 
as my after experience may have enabled me to sup¬ 
ply deserving their attention. 

In this respect I now pursue the same plan as was 
then adopted, viz. to communicate such information as 
may appear interesting to them, in the preface to that 
part of the impression designed for their use; so that 
what more particularly applies to the tenant may be 
given in a cheap form for his perusal, free of observa¬ 
tions which might be considered foreign to his situa¬ 
tion and circumstances. 

In conformity with the foregoing, it appears neces¬ 
sary forme now particularly to notice the great amount 
of debt in which I found the poorer tenants involved, 
which has turned out to vastly beyond anything I then 
supposed it possible for them to have incurred. 

This, however, ceases to be any cause of astonish¬ 
ment when the nature of their transactions are detailed. 
For example, numerous cases have since become 
known to me where a poor man, from a mis-crop, loss 
of cattle, health, or any other cause, has been obliged 
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to buy on trust, as they term it. He is then charged 
from thirty to forty per cent, more for the article he 
wants than the market price. When this payment 
becomes due it most commonly happens the debtor 
has no means of paying. To remedy this a new trans¬ 
action takes place; and he is obliged to buy a cow, 
or a pig, or meal, potatoes, or anything the usurer 
has to dispose of, thirty or forty per cent, above the 
market price a second time ; and this he sells for the 
most he can get, bringing back the produce of the sale 
to pay his first engagement. And so it goes on, the 
usurer getting his victim deeper and deeper in debt, 
whilst by occasional payments on account, labour- 
work, and often getting a portion of his land to crop, 
he has been himself paid twice over the real value of 
anything he had sold.* I will almost venture to say 
there is no poor man that has not suffered under this 
species of dealing: and very few who, having once 
embarked in it, are ever able to extricate themselves, 
unless when some friendly assistance is given them. 

This statement will be quite sufficient to show how 
tardily any symptoms of returning prosperity or com¬ 
fort can be expected to appear; for these debts must 
be got rid of before the poor man can call anything 
his own, and every penny he earns is pbunced upon 
the moment he receives it. Nor can I, with truth, say 
that this tardy appearance of comfort, invariably 


• From this maybe seen the immense benefit which might 
arise from a loan fund, well managed; but unless the agent of the 
estate becomes the active person, I do not see almost how this 
can he calculated on. The agent can safely enough go security 
if the tenant holds at will, because he may turn lnm out if he 
fails or deceives him, hut no one else can ; and where security is 
required from others, I fear a heavy charge is made to the poor 
man for giving that security. 
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arises from the continued oppression of creditors. I 
have met many who, unaccustomed to have money in 
their possession, no sooner find they have a little at 
command, and their resources improved, than they 
commence to portion off their children, or brothers, 
or sisters, leaving themselves without a farthing, and 
even part with their stock for these purposes, with the 
most entire disregard of the ruinous consequences to 
which they must thereby become liable themselves. 
I am obliged, therefore, to confess that the progress to 
independence and comfort is considerably slower than 
I at first expected, subject as it always must be to be 
further retarded by the losses and casualities to which 
all farming operations are exposed. This last season 
I cannot estimate the loss arising to the tenantry on 
the Gosford estates in this county at less than a full 
year’s rent, from the great extent they adventured in 
the cultivation of flax,* the low price of which has 
forced many to sell their stock from want of money, 
and many more from the want of fodder; and on a 
late examination, in the townland of Garvagh, several 
who, a couple of years back, had a full stock, are now 
found without any. However, I have no doubt they 
will shortly recover, owing to the great improvement 
in their mode of cultivation, it being rather a singular 

* When preparing the last edition I had been led to suppose 
that the advance in the price of flax had arisen from so many 
spinning mills having been erected on this side of the channel, 
and I rather encouraged the expectation of its turning out here¬ 
after a profitable crop; but immediately, on discovering that 
the advance had arisen from a failure of crops on the Continent, 
I saw that when the usual crops were again obtained there the 
price here must fall below the cost of production, and I did all 
in my power to prevent the growth, but in vain, and the prices 
have been ruinous, just as I expected. 
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fact that in this townland, consisting of one hundred 
and forty acres, there is not an acre of pasture, and a 
second crop of grain, only in two small fields, arising 
from peculiar circumstances; from which it is evident 
how much is now productive, though, a few years ago, 
it was, perhaps, the poorest and most exhausted town- 
land in the entire country, having only three solvent 
tenants in it. The produce of the soil now is more 
than three times as much as it was then; and from 
the increase visible in like manner upon every farm 
■where house -feeding has been adopted, conviction is 
by degrees forced upon the minds of the most ignorant 
and prejudiced; and, accordingly, year after year, I 
find old habits giving way, and a spirit of enterprise 
and taste for making improvements springing up, which 
fully satisfies me that the reign of prejudice is fast 
drawing to a close, and that the general introduction 
of improved agriculture may be confidently relied on 
wherever the system I have advocated is zealously 
persevered in. This opinion is confirmed by the man¬ 
ner in which it is gradually spreading in different parts 
of the kingdom; and even in Lord Gosford’s Cavan 
estate, (where I have been unable, from different cir¬ 
cumstances, hitherto, to give that personal attention 
whichff should wish to pay,) the improvement, under 
the sole superintendence of the agriculturist, is favour¬ 
ably, though, perhaps, more slowly advancing, and I 
have no doubt whatever will in the end succeed. 

I feel it, however, incumbent on me to warn the 
public now, as I have already done before, against in¬ 
dulging in those expectations of general and perfect 
improvement in the cultivation of the soil, or in the 
circumstances of the tenantry on the Gosford estates, 
which the individual cases brought under notice by 
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the distribution of the premiums at the Markethill 
agricultural meetings may have excited. All that can 
be fairly said upon the subject is, that a decided im¬ 
provement has commenced, and that, in emerging from 
a most inferior state of agriculture, there are many 
particular instances of superior cultivation observable, 
•which -would not do discredit to any country whatever; 
but to say that, in a general poii^t of view, we can by 
any means compete with the improved appearance of 
many districts in Down and Antrim, which are fully 
.a century before us in wealth and intelligence, is what 
neither ought to be expected, nor can be pretended to. 
It may likewise be satisfactory to state, that the 
favourable expectations held out, in last Edition, of the 
punctual repayment by the tenants of the advances 
made to them, have been fully realized. See pagexii. 

Having thus represented, as fairly as in my power, 
the existing state of things, I shall merely add that I 
have thought it unnecessary, in the present Edition, 
to reprint the different letters and extracts which are 
introduced in the former Appendix, as they appear to 
me no longer necessary in the present , advanced state 
of agricultural information; and my readers will, I 
hope, consider the deficiency compensated for by the 
introduction of some of the most interesting^speeches 
of the premium men, selected from the reports of the 
Markethill agricultural meetings, in which they give 
some account of the benefit they have derived from 
the system they have been latterly pursuing. 

This explanation being given, I conclude by most 
respectfully soliciting from the public, for the present 
Edition, a continuation of that patronage by which 
the former have been distinguished. 

William Blacker. 
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It is now about three years since the Address of which 
the following is an improved edition, was printed, 
being merely intended for circulation among the 
tenants upon the estates of the Earl of Gosford, and 
Colonel Close, but the manuscript having been seen 
by one or two friends, the subject became talked of, 
and several landed proprietors having expressed a de¬ 
sire to obtain copies for distribution among their 
tenantry, the idea occurred of printing off an extensive 
second edition, and trying to gain something by the 
sale for charitable purposes. Accordingly, 2,000 
additional copies were printed, which, in a few weeks, 
■were all sold. This favourable reception by the 
public, together with a continued inquiry for further 
copies, would have sooner induced me to bring forward 
another edition, had I not considered it better to defer 
such a proceeding, until sufficient time had elapsed to 
prove whether the plan laid down might appear to be 
attended with such results as would be likely to re¬ 
commend it for general adoption.—That such results 
have taken place, will, I think, be very apparent to all 
those who have been in any degree acquainted with 
the estates in which the experiment has been tried, 
upon even a very cursory inspection of the different 
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farms. On examination, it will be seen, that the 
ruinous practice of successive corn crops has been, I 
may say, entirely superseded by the introductiion of 
clover and grass seed, and vetches; and that turnips 
are W_rnne very gen erally injise for the winter feed- 
in- of stock, and, in many instances, to the extent ot 
stall-feeding beef cattle, for the home or the Liverpool 
market; and the tenantry in general, upon both 
estates, will be found exerting themselves to the utmost, 
to increase their stock to the extent which they now 
perceive the crops mentioned will enable them to 
support, and a spirit of industry and activity is set on 
foot, that cannot but be attended with the very, bes 
effects. Even the passing observer will, I think, find 
his attention attracted by the rich appearance which 
the luxuriant clover crops give to the country, where 
the poorest pasture was formerly alone to be seen, and 
will be struck by the frequent recurrence of the small 
patches of turnips adjoining the cottages, so rarely to 


be met with elsewhere. 

The great difficulty at present felt by the tenant is, 
in procuring cattle to consume the increased quantity 
of food which they now find themselves possessed of; 
for, notwithstanding every thing that could be said 
upon the subject, they could not be persuaded of the 
■great additional stock which the same ground would 
enable them to maintain, under the system recom¬ 
mended, compared with what they were formerly able 
to keep; and this difficulty has been much increased 
by the unusual high price of cattle this last season, 
which has prevented the poorer class from being able to 
purchase. There are, nevertheless, many satistactory 
instances of the increase of stock, half a dozen of 
which, - in different quarters of the estates, I think it 
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right to mention, in order to give the public that 
opportunity for investigation, which it is desirable 
should be afforded:— 

Thomas Ingram* of Drumhoney, on the road from 
Markethill to Dundalk, about ^ twenty-three English 
acres,f keeps two horses, nine cows, one heifer, two 
calves, and four pigs. He was always a good farmer, 
but by house-feeding, has been able to increase his 
Stock, last year, two cows, and this year, three cows, 
one horse, and one heifer, and has as much crop as he 
formerly had. 

James Mulholland of Carrickgollogly, nearBaleek, 

Y holds six English acres, upon which he has three cows, 
one calf, and one pig. Formerly lie was only able to 
jkeep one cow. 

Thomas Alexander, Corlust, near Clare, holds five 
English acres, which he lately purchased from a man 
who was only able to keep one cow: but by sowing 
green crops, he is now able to keep two cows, one 
heifer, two calves, and two pigs. 

John Hogg, of Drumgaw, near Armagh, keeps now 
in the house four cows, one calf, and two pigs. 
Formerly he was only able to keep one cow. 

Patrick Farrel, Garvagh, on the road from Market- 
hill to Hamilton’s-bawn, has now two cows, upon five 
English acres, and one pig. Formerly he had no cow 
at all. 

* This man has received from Mr, Stewart of Ards near 
Derry, a very valuable farm of 60 acres, at a moderate rent, with¬ 
out any purchase money; with a view to his introducing an im¬ 
proved system of farming in that country. 

t The English acres is that which is referred to throughout 
this work. 
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Widow Brannigan, near Hamilton’s-bawn, holds two 
and a half English acres; keeps, by means of house¬ 
feeding, one cow and one pig, and has oats, flax, and 
potatoes for herself and daughter. She had no cow 
formerly whatever.* 

In alluding to the foregoing instances, I assume the 
increase of the stock kept to be a sufficient proof of 
the increase of the growth of green crops; and, in 
like manner, the increase of green crops to be a 
sufficient proof of improved cultivation, and, of course, 
of the success of the plan recommended, which, from the 
experience I have now had of it in several counties, I 
feel no hesitation in saying, may be successfully in¬ 
troduced into any part of Ireland. 

Being encouraged, therefore, to think that the plan 
I was pursuing might be of public advantage, if more 
generally known, I lately prepared a third edition, in 
which were introduced such alterations and observa¬ 
tions as experience suggested to be likely to increase 
the utility of the work, and this edition having been 
all engaged before it could be got from the book¬ 
binder, I am induced now to bring forward a fourth, 
of a much larger number of copies, and considerably 
improved, by a better arrangement of the subject, 
and by the introduction of additional and important 
matter. The great interest which has been excited in 
the public mind by the report of a successful experi¬ 
ment having been made for bettering the condition of 
the small farmer, and the numberless applications I 

* This was a correct account of the stock when it was written, 
hut changes in this respect are continually taken place. Farrell, 
I hear, has sold one cow, an account of his turnip crop not being 
productive this seasou, but will replace her when his clover is 
fit for cutting. 
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have received in consequence, for further information 
as to the best means to be pursued in carrying the 
plan into execution, and inquiring the cost that would 
be incurred thereby, with many other queries, induce 
me to think it will not be unacceptable to the public 
that I should give some account of the origin and 
progress of the plan I have pursued—in doing which, 
I hope I shall be excused for introducing such par¬ 
ticulars as may appear likely to encourage and excite 
others to adopt that which I myself have experienced 
to be so advantageous, and so calculated to promote 
the interests of both landlord and tenant—interests 
which no friend to either can ever wish to see disunited, 
and upon the union of which being maintained must 
always so greatly depend the happiness and well-being 
of society. 

For several years I had been turning my attention 
to the improvement of the tenantry on the estates 
alluded to, and had made several unsuccessful attempts 
to introduce a better system of agriculture, by circu¬ 
lating the different works published on that subject, 
and offering premiums for those who would adopt the 
improvements recommended; but I had the morfica- 
tion to find there were no claimants for the prizes 
proposed, and that every attempt I made was a com¬ 
plete failure. At length it occurred to me, that by 
writing a short address to the tenants, their attention 
might be drawn to the effects of the present system, 
and by following it up with the appointment of an 
agriculturist, for the special purpose of instructing 
them: and, moreover, by permitting him to grant a 
loan* of lime to such.as followed his instructions, for 

* When I first began to lend out lime, almost every person 
told me I should never get payment of it, but the result has 
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the purpose of replacing the manure which he might 
require for the cultivation of green crops, and adding 
my own personal influence, I might, perhaps, have 
better success.- Accordingly, an Address, of which, 
as I have said, the following is an improved edition, 
was printed and circulated, with an effect far exceed¬ 
ing my most sanguine expectations : and it appears to 
me this plan of bringing about the consideration of the 
matter, has greatly the advantage of a personal dis¬ 
cussion. People do not like to see what they have 
considered to be right from their infancy—the propriety 
of which they never have had a thought of doubting— 
cried down as erroneous; nor do they like to find 
themselves worsted in the arguments they advance in 
the support of their opinions; so that a kind of 
obstinacy is awakened, sometimes, by a personal commu¬ 
nication, which the silent attacks of a writer, in print, 
is not liable to create. Besides the circulation of a 
number of pamphlets by the landlord, is sure to make 
their contents a matter of general conversation among 
the tenantry, which, in itself, is a great point gained— 
as in the. discussion, even among themselves, some 

justified my confidence in the tenantry, who are now bringingin 
the amount as it becomes due, without my having been obliged, 
in any one instance, to have recourse to any compulsory process. 


-(- It may be satisfactory to state, that the favourable expecta¬ 
tion here held out has been since realized : this last year X have 
received of payments from the different estates under my ma. 
nagement, the large sum of £2423 9s. out of which the value 
of clover seed alone amounted to £913 9s. Sd. Ihe plan I 
adopt, is to insist that all advances shall be settled before re¬ 
ceiving the rent; and if there is not enough produced to pay 
both, I make it an invariable rule to have the former paid oft, 
in the first place, and allow some little further time for making 
up the latter; and, when this becomes fully understood, there is 
no attempt made to evade it. 
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light is sure to be thrown upon the subject. I there¬ 
fore decided upon giving a copy to every tenant, both 
as being the best mode of attaining my object, and 
also being by much the most economical method of 
bringing the subject fairly before them. If the agri¬ 
culturist is to be detained explaining and arguing with 
every individual, he will be kept talking when he ought 
to be acting, and he will not get as much done in 
three years as he might have accomplished in one, had 
the minds of the tenantry been prepared for his in¬ 
structions. Be that as it may, I found the address 
lully to answer the purpose intended, and it was 
generally admitted to contain what was beneficial and 
right, and that if it could only be carried into execu¬ 
tion, a great advantage would certainly be gained. 

The great fear of lessening their potato crop bein" 
removed by the loan of lime, which more than replaced 
all the manure that was demanded, and my own 
influence being exerted to the utmost, above three 
hundred small farmers in each estate were induced to 
make the trial the very first year, and the season prov¬ 
ing favourable for the turnip crop, it was most 
abundant, and was completely established in the 
opinion of the country; and the extent since sown has 
been each season increasing, so that I expect in another 
year the quantity grown will be equal to the support 
of the proper stock which I calculate a farm in all 
cases requires—that is, one cow at least for every three 
acres of arable land. But the improvement in the 
agricultural system has not been confined to the growth 
of turnips. Mangel wurzel, vetches, and clover, have 
been also introduced, and the tenants have been shown 
that the latter, which they very generally believed 
would not grow, had been heretofore only prevented 
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by being sown on land exhausted by corn crops; and 
now, being found to thrive when sowed with first grain 
crop after their potatoes, it has, as I have stated, 
almost entirely banished the custom of taking two crops 
of grain in succession, which is a change of the most 
important nature.* 

In order to assist the undertaking, both the Earl of 
Gosford and Colonel Close offered premiums for house¬ 
feeding the cattle. At the commencement, there were 
but two tenants on the estate of the former, and none 
on the latter, who were able to enter into the competi¬ 
tion. The second year there were about fifty compe¬ 
titors. In the third, I should think, there could not 
have been less than three or four hundred, who fed 
their cattle either entirely or for the most part in the 
house; and this year, from the great quantity of clover- 
seed sown last spring, I think there will scarcely be a 
tenant on either estate who will not feed his stock upon 
that plant.f 

I consider it quite unnecessary to say any thing in 
proof of the great advantage of having such a system 
introduced, and shall only add that, if the Agent is a 

■ In order to expedite this result, I adopted the plan of lend¬ 
ing out clover and vetch-seed, upon a credit of six months, on 
condition that the former was sowed with first grain crop on 
the manured land, and that the latter should be substituted in 
place of a second grain crop, where the sowing of clover with 
the first crop had been neglected. This plan has been found 
very efficacious, and by opening an account with a London 
seedsman, I got the desired credit from him, so that I was 
nothing out of pocket. The value of this accommodation to the 
tenantry maybe estimated by the amount lent out, as appears in 
note, page 12. 

t See a similar statement in the Appendix from Mr. Ander¬ 
son, agriculturist on the Rich Hill estate. 
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person of good feeling, he will be amply repaid for the 
great personal attention he must first bestow in its 
introduction, by observing the growing prosperity of 
those placed under, his care, by its operation. But 
this is not the only incitement. It is well known what 
difficulty and vexation attend the collection of rent 
•from a poor tenantry; and what painful feelings the 
agent is often obliged to undergo in enforcing payment 
from many who are ill able to afford it, and, perhaps, 
being obliged to dispossess others, from their inability 
to pay any thing, and thus leaving whole families ex¬ 
posed, houseless and friendless, to want and misery. 
From all such harrowing sensations he will soon be 
relieved by the operation of the system I recommend. 
As an example, I might mention its effects in Lord 
Gosford’s Cavan estate, consisting of about eight 
thousand acres. This estate being greatly in arrear, 

I had tried every means short of those violent measures 
above alluded to, in order to obtain punctual and 
regular payments, but without effect; and, notwith¬ 
standing the estate was moderately let, the arrear was 
rather increasing than diminishing. But the year 
before last being the second since commencing there 
the system I have described, the entire year’s rent, 
and part of the arrear, were paid without difficulty ; 
and this last year, the same thing has taken place, and 
the amount has been paid cheerfully, and with good 
will. And upon his Lordship’s hereditary estates in 
the County of Armagh, a similar good effect has been 
produced. 

The result on Colonel Close’s estates has been 
equally gratifying, and on either estate the number in 
arrear is not greater than what the usual casualties of 
sickness and death of cattle, &c. will account for—so 
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that I may say there is no permanent arrear whatever. 
Thus it appears, that in addition to those of a higher 
order, personal motives are not wanting to incline 
both landlord and agent to fairly try the plan pro- 


posed. . 

I am quite aware of the degree of incredulity which 
prevails in the public mind as to the practicability of 
introducing any beneficial change either in the habits 
or circumstances of the lower classes in this country- 
and this is the reason which has induced me in the 
foregoing pages to mention the names of some of those 
who were evidently bettering their condition under 
the system 1 have been acting on, in order that the 
public might feel assured of the truth of the facts 
stated. And with the same view I now mention the 
names of a few of those who were in the greatest arrear 
at the time referred to, and who now have paid up every 
shilling of what they owed ; for I make it a standing 
rule never to forgive amj arrears whatever, which Mould 
be bad encouragement to those who had regulai y pai 
their rents as it became due. 

It is true, that upon being appointed Agent to Lord 
Gosford, finding the war rents had been continuedlong 
after the fall in the prices of agricultural produce had 
made a reduction in rent necessary, I recommended 
to his Lordship to give the tenantry credit for the 
abatement they were entitled to from that cause; cal¬ 
culating it from the date when it ought to have been 
made, which of course would lessen the amount due; 
but I do not reckon this as forgiving any real arrear, 
as the same reduction, and calculated from the same 
time, was allowed to those tenants who were in no 
arrear, just the same as those who were—being merely 
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an act of justice to which all were equally entitled.* 
The names of the tenants I was about to mention are 
Edward Corr of Ballindarragh, two years in arrear; 
Mathew Watson, of Corromanen, three and a-half 
years; George Robb, of Baleek, three and a-half 
years; John Clinton, of Argronsell, two years; Owen 
Trainor, of Drumhoney, two years. I might go on with 
the names of a number of others, but consider it 
unnecessary, who, as well as those mentioned, are 
every one now entirely clear, and their arrears paid 
up. And what makes the proof drawn from the reduc- 

* I shall never forget a scene which took place upon one oc¬ 
casion, when the extent of the reduction to be made was under 
consideration; and his Lordship went with me himself per¬ 
sonally to examine into the state of things, the surveyor accom¬ 
panying us; and being upon a farm held at will, near Baleek, 
which had been greatly improved, and was not in any arrear 
Whatever. The owner, the late Bernard O’Hear, came up to 
us, under evident alarm and agitation, fully impressed with the 
belief that the consultation he saw going on could be for no 
other purpose than to decide upon what advance he should' be 
charged, and began in the most desponding manner to represent 
all he had done to improve the ground, and pointed out the 
adjoining fields remaining in the same unreclaimed state from 
which he had rescued his portion, concluding by throwing himself 
entirely upon his Lorship’s generosity; and was about to retire, 
when his Lorsbip called him, and said, he had entirely mistaken 
the object of his visit, which was to reduce his rent, and not to 
raise it; and that the reduction should be allowed for the two 
years preceding ; for which he gave orders on the spot, adding, 
that he saw the improvements he had made, which he hoped he 
would long live to enjoy; and cordially shaking him by the hand, 
proceeded to another farm, leaving him overpowered with feel¬ 
ings of gratitude and surprise, which he was wholly unable to 
express, and the bystanders at a loss to decide whether the feel¬ 
ings of the landlord or the tenant were most to be envied. 
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tion of the arrear more satisfactory is, that it is not 
occasioned by means of increased coercion or severity 
in the collection of rents, for the number of ejectment 
processes which it was formerly found necessary to 
serve, for the purpose of enforcing payment, have been 
every year decreasing, so that in the last year not a 
single ejectment process has been served on either 
estate. As to selling any distress, it was never at any 
time resorted to. 

In laying before the public the flattering results 
which have been stated, I should wish to guard against 
raising unreasonable expectations. Miracles have long 
ceased, and it is not to be expected that all at once, 
nor even in the course of three years* any system, 
however good, will create about the habitations of the 
small farmers, in all cases, that look of neatness, con¬ 
tent, and comfort, which easy circumstances generally 
produce. It is very up-hill work for a man, perhaps 
in heavy arrears, or what is still worse, m debt to his 
neighbours, to pay all off, and arrive at ease and com¬ 
fort, having his rent to pay and his family to support, 
and his only means the possession of a few acres o 
exhausted land. The first symptom of improvement 
will be the paying off his debts and arrears of rent, 
and if he can in the first three or four years free him¬ 
self from these, I think as much has been accomplished 
as can well be expected. But it is in vain to look in 
so short a time for that change in the general appear- 

* It is only a small proportion of the tenantry who have been 
three years acting under the system, and of those the greater 
part began upon a very small scale ; the rest of the enan ry 

have only been induced to begin in succession from seeing the 
success of others, so that an entire change in the face of the 
country is manifestly not as yet to be expected. 
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ance of any estate, which will decidedly mark the 
existence of comfort and independence, which has not, 
nor cannot be supposed possible to be acquired in the 
time. I have stated, however, that even a cursory 
examination of the farms will show an evident improve- 
ment, and that the passing observer will be struck with 
the rich appearance of the clover crops, &c. ; but as 
long as the small fields and crooked fences remain, 
the finest crops in the world will scarcely be sufficient 
to give such a decidedly improved appearance to any 
estate as to show a very marked difference between it 
and the adjoining lands: therefore, those who from 
reading the declarations of those tenants on the Gos- 
ford estates, who by their superior exertions have 
gained the premiums offered by his Lordship, and who 
may expect everything in and about the estate in per¬ 
fect keeping therewith, I am forced to confess will 
find themselves most egregiously deceived in their 
expectations. But upon examination, I think they 
will find quite sufficient to satisfy every reasonable 
person, that the system acting upon is most success¬ 
fully advancing, and must ultimately, in the course of 
a no very distant period, produce a most remarkable 
alteration, fully sufficient to justify the anticipations 
in which Lord Gosford was led to indulge, from wit¬ 
nessing the proofs which the Markethill Agricultural 
Dinner brought before him* 

* His Lordship then said, “that in consequence of the 
increased cultivation of the land, there would be an increased 
employment, and consequent additional comfort to the agricul¬ 
tural labourer, while the increased profit to the farmer, which 
the statements they had beard fully supported him in counting 
upon, would give them a property, which they were not at pre¬ 
sent, he was sorry to say, generally possessed of. That the sure 
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But what, it will be asked, may be the expense of 
attempting to follow a plan, which it must be admitted 
seems, at least, to have much to recommend it? To 
this it may be answered, the expense is trifling indeed, 
compared with the objects likely to be attained. Those 
agriculturists 1 have hitherto brought over, and who 
have all turned out to be very deserving men, have 
been engaged at a salary of twenty-five pounds a-year, 
with a cabin and two acres of land rent free, or in lieu 
thereof, a lodging, with the Scotch allowance of six 
and a half bolls of meal,* and what milk they might 
require, all of which does not amount to more than 
about ten pounds a-year in addition to their fixed 
salary. Nothing can be accomplished on a large scale, 
without having a respectable man in this situation, for 
the ignorance of the generality of small farmers is such 
that they will often put out their lime on land not 
drained, whereby the advantage of it will be lost en¬ 
tirely, and they will sow the clover seed on exhausted 
land, where it will not grow, and will therefore become 
a total loss; also they have, generally speaking, little 
idea of what clean land is, nor how to set about mak¬ 
ing it so, and their manure therefore goes to nourish 
weeds as much, or more perhaps, than the crop sown ; 
for all which reasons I look upon this appointment as 
indispensable where any extensive success is aimed at. 
The next expense to be considered is the advance of 
lime. In this respect my practice has been to lend it 


consequence of this would he a growing respect for those laws 
by which property was protected, and a feeling that the said laws 
were made for their advantage and protection, m place of being 
considered (which was now too generally the case) as having 
been framed for their coercion.” 

* The Scotch boll weighs 1401bs. 
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almost to every one who applied, let their circum¬ 
stances be what they might, making only the stipula'- 
tion that the instructions given should be strictly fol¬ 
lowed. I adopted this line, in order to show the people 
that my wish was to benefit every one, and that I was 
not actuated by the selfish motive of merely assisting 
the very poor class, in order to lessen my own trouble 
in getting their rents. The liberality of my employers 
enabled me to act on this extended plan, which of 
course occasioned the greater outlay. But when the 
landlord is restricted in means, of course the loan will 
be confined to those who stand most in need of the 
assistance. The advance required depends so much 
upon*the size of the farms, the density of the popula¬ 
tion, and other circumstances, that it is hard to fix on 
any sum per thousand acres, as sufficient for this 
branch of the expenditure. The more people there 
are, the more industry is capable of being brought into 
activity, and the more capital is of course required ; 
likewise, the greater the poverty, the greater assistance 
will be necessary; so that the advance required must 
evidently vary in different estates, though they may 
consist of the same number of acres. But I would 
hazard the opinion that in most parts of the North of 
Ireland, fifty pounds per thousand acres would be found 
sufficient to supply the requisite loan of lime, and 
provide turnip and rapeseed, which I have as yet given 
gratis.* Every poor tenantry will be found so much 

* The actual advance necessary to be made in money, may in 
many cases be much lessened by good management; for instance, 
where a tenant who has a horse is in arrear, he may be employed 
to draw lime or limestone to those who are without one. The 
man who gets the loan of lime will always be made thereby a 
good mark for the cost, so that both tenants are relieved, the one 
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in debt for their seed oats, seed potatoes, and perhaps 
even for subsistence, and subjected thereby to such 
usurous charges, that I have found it necessary to give 
in the first instance three years’ credit, in order to get 
them out of the power of their creditors. The repay¬ 
ment of the sum so lent now forms a fund for carrying 
on the system, and I do not anticipate being obliged 
to make further demands upon my employers; but 
when this credit, from the pecuniary wants of the 
landlord, cannot be given, I think the repayment might' 
be insisted on from the produce of the first grain crop 
after the loan; My lending- of cloverseed was an after¬ 
thought, but is a matter of primary importance; and 
the cost of the supply came to so large a sum, that I 
was obliged to limit the credit upo v . ii to six months, 
which brought the repayment to the time of harvests 
as I obtained the same credit from the London seeds¬ 
man that I gave to the tenantry, there was no advance 
of money in that particular, and the advantage has 
been the greatest that , could be imagined, in imme¬ 
diately doing away with the practice of sowing suc¬ 
cessive grain crops, as already alluded to. 

To-sum up the whole, then, it would appear, that to 
make the conviction produced- by the perusal of the 
pamphlet operative, all- required on the part of the 
landlord would be, an annual outlay of about thirty- 
five pounds to the agriculturist, which would afford 
the necessary instruction, and an advance of about fifty 
pounds a year per one thousand acres, for three years 
at most,* in lime, to replace the manure taken from, 
by getting employment, and the other by getting the lime, and 
the landlord gets the arrear well secured at the same time that 
it is converted into capital’ employed in improving his estate. 

* For reasons given in Preface to Fifth Edition, I continue 
this loan to all who require it. 
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the potato crop. This is the entire expense, except 
the triflng cost of tiie pamphlets ; and when to this the 
tenant has added his industry, and the agent contributed 
his influence, the system is complete. I do not in the 
above calculation include the trifling sum which the 
landlord may feel disposed to give in premiums for the 
encouragement of those who most distinguish them¬ 
selves by their exertions, nor any occasional assistance 
he may be disposed to give in lending a pound or two, 
for a few months, to assist a tenant in buying an 
additional cow, when his clover was superabundant— 
these being optional matters, and not absolutely neces¬ 
sary. 

Having entered so much into detail as to the advances 
required on the part of-the landlord, it may not appear 
irrelevant to advert to the industry required from the 
tenant, which is still more indispensably requisite to 
the success of tire plan, than any thing which has been 
stated : for with this the poorest tenant may, generally 
speaking, get on in the world unaided by his landlord; 
hut without it, all the assistance that can be given him 
will be thrown away ; for no man who is not industrious 
can ever succeed as a small farmer: and such is the 
reputed indolence of the Irish character, that some 
may suppose the whole will fail through this single 
deficiency. But in the plan proposed, such strong 
inducements are given to stimulate the tenant io .ex¬ 
ertion, that I think very few will anywhere be found 
wanting in that respect. The incitement to industry 
arising from a loan of lime not being apparent to those 
who have not considered the subject, it may not be 
amiss to state, that in this neighbourhood, twenty 
shillings will buy at the kiln twenty-six or twenty- 
seven barrels of lime, which is quite sufficient to 
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manure one English acre for a crop of potatoes of the 
kind called cups. After this the said acre will yield a 
crop of wheat, or other grain suited to the soil, to which 
will succeed the crop of clover that has been sown 
with it, and after the clover another grain crop; these 
four crops are, upon an average, worth five pounds 
each, that is twenty pounds in the whole, which the 
farmer makes by his industry out of the twenty shil¬ 
lings worth of lime lent him, and all upon one acre 
only of his farm, which acre most probably would have 
been, perhaps for the entire time lying out to rest, as it 
is called, nominally in useless pasture, but really pro¬ 
ducing nothing. But the plan is not confined to the 
reclaiming of one acre, nor is the occupier to stand 
idle whilst these crops are coming round in succession. 
The loan of lime is still continued, and another and 
another acre is brought into cultivation, opening to 
the view a continually increasing return, until the 
whole farm is finally brought into its most productive 
state. 

Now, this is the incitement which I have found, and 
which I think will always be found to answer the end 
proposed. I maintain there is no unwillingness in an 
Irishman to work where sufficient remuneration is held 
out—but he will not work for nothing, and he would 
'be a great fool if he did. In proof of my assertion, 
lcfcne refer to the Irish labourer when employed at 
good wages iii London. Look at him also when em¬ 
ployed at home upon a good piece of task work, a4Ba 
see whether any man living can work harder. Nowr 
the inducement held out in the present case is of that 
nature that every small farmer is fully capable of com¬ 
prehending, and their great anxiety to get the lime 
shows plainly that they do comprehend it, and value 
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it as they ought; and generally speaking, I have no 
reason to complain of want of industry; on the con¬ 
trary, I- Have often had to remark almost incredible 
Instances of successful exertion. There will, no doubt, 
be in all estates particular instances of remissness in 
SomS of the tenants, and several may perhaps be found, 
particularly at first, hard to convince of the importance 
of cleaning their land of weeds, draining and levelling 
their useless ditches, and other matters of a like nature, 
but by degrees they will all become sensible of the 
advantage to be derived by attention to these points— 
and I have seen nothing whatever to shake me in the 
firm belief, that the system I have explained is of a 
thoroughly practical nature, and must finally succeed 
wherevar it is tried. Where lime is to be had, the 
benefit of the plan will be more immediately seen and 
felt, but in all cases there must be advantage derived, 
and a skilful agriculturist will every where find some 
means, sooner or later, to get the tenant into a stock 
of manure, which is the foundation of all success in 
farming operations, and is always held up as such in 
the following address.* 

I do not think any unprejudiced person can 

•When there is access to the sea-shore there is almost always 
sea-weed, or shell 6and to he had ; when this resource fails, clay 
ashes may he obtained without injury to the land, wherever there 
is bog to be had to kindle a sufficiently large fire, which’being 
once accomplished, the clay, just as it is taken out of the face 
'of a hill, will burn. All these resources failing, still many 
others will present themselves, such as bone dust, rape cake, 
&c., by which excellent crops of turnips may be procured, and 
when this means of housefeeding lins once been secured, the 
accumulation of manure to any extent is so much within the 
compass of every farmer’s power, that it is entirely his own fault 
if ever he should again feel the want of that necessary article. 
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deny that great weight is due to the considerations 
which have been laid before the reader; but there is 
still one fact which strongly bears upon the case, and 
to which I have not yet adverted, and that is the 
extraordinary change of character which the first ray 
of hope produces in the mind of a man sunk in de¬ 
spondency ; and who having fallen into poverty and 
distress, has lost heart, from seeing no chance of 
extricating himself from his unfortunate situation. A 
man awakened from this state of torpor and depression 
of mind becomes a new creature, when the prospect 
of comfort and independence begins to appear within 
his reach; and the exertion consequent upon the in¬ 
troduction of the first gleam of hope, is almost beyond 
the belief of those who have not had the opportunity 
of witnessing it. I have gone myself to see a poor man, 
the tenant of less than four acres of land (whose name 
and residence I can give if required) who was threatened 
with an ejectment, being, as well as I recollect, two 
and a-lialf years in arrear. I found him sitting with 
his feet in the ashes of a half extinguished fire, his wife 
and five children nearly naked; want and misery sur¬ 
rounding him on every side; his house and farm ne¬ 
glected ; the fear of expulsion preying upon his mind 
and spirits having destroyed his health, and there he 
was awaiting the beggary and starvation impending 
over himself and family in a kind of listless insensi¬ 
bility. In short, the whole scene was one of actual 
despair, and the man was evidently in such a state that 
he was incapable of any experience whatever. Having 
satisfied myself that he was not wilfully slothful, I told 
him he should not be turned out, if he would take 
courage and exert himself, and that he should be as¬ 
sisted with lime, if he would follow the instructions 
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given him by the agriculturist. As I explained to him 
the plan which I had in view for his benefit, it was 
easy to see the feelings by which he was agitated: 
with tears in his eyes he promised to do every thing 
I required, and I left him, to send the agriculturist to 
point out what was first to be set about He faithfully 
made good his engagement, and did every thing as he 
was directed, and when his turnips were ripe, I lent 
him, out of the sum placed at my disposal for that 
purpose, some money to buy a cow—the family had 
previously lived on potatoes and salt, and for even 
this he was in debt. This was his commencement, and 
in the short space of about eighteen months afterwards 
I found his house clean and comfortable looking, and 
the place about it equally so; in fact, I could not put 
my foot upon a spot that was not either in crop, or in 
preparation for one, and he himself with his health re¬ 
stored, actively employed in wheeling up earth in a 
wheelbarrow, from the bottom to the top of a hill in 
his land, where the soil was shallow, in which his 
daughter, a fine stout little girl, was helping him, pull¬ 
ing by a rope in front, and the whole was a picture of 
activity and successful exertion. These two years past 
have not been favourable for the farmer, but he has 
contrived to pay up all his arrears, and although his 
diet and that of his family, is, of necessity, at present 
confined almost exclusively to potatoes and milk, they 
are all healthy, happy, and contented. Another year 
I expect will enable him to pay off his debts, and then 
between the produce of his loom, and the increased 
produce of his farm, he will be able to command almost 
all the comforts which people in his line of life are so 
ambitious of. His rent is 41. 8s. 3d., which the but¬ 
ter from his cow will generally pay, leaving him his 
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pig and his crop, and the produce of his loom to hinu 
self. And yet this is the same man who, upon the 
same piece of land, and subject to the same rent, was 
so lately upon the verge of beggary and starvation. 

I have already endeavoured to guard the public from 
indulging in unreasonable expectations, from the ac¬ 
counts which have found their way into the papers and 
periodical publications of the day; and I think it may 
likewise not be unnecessary to guard the agent against 
expecting too much also, and to warn him, that by 
thus coming into contact with ignorant and prejudiced 
people, much may occur to try his temper and exercise 
his patience; but the difficulties he may expect to 
meet with are almost always to be surmounted by 
calmness and perseverance, and are for the most part 
but temporary annoyances ; whereas the success of Ins 
endeavours will be a source of lasting gratification. In 
my own case, I must say, I have derived inexpressible 
pleasure from seeing many deserving people restored, 
through my instrumentality, to a prospect of comfort 
and independence, who had been reduced from various 
causes to great proverty and wretchedness, and seemed 
so far depressed by tlieir situation as to have neither 
health or hope left to animate them to further exertion. 
And if such feelings belong to the agent, what must be 
the enjoyment of the landlord, who resolves to look 
into the situation of his tenantry, and by tins means 
to lend a helping hand to their relief. The practice ot 
seeing and relieving distress, not by unproductive 
almsgiving, but by affording the means and encourag¬ 
ing the spirit of industry among those whom sickness 
or misfortune may have depressed and impoverished, 
would soon create in the landlord that interest in the 
welfare of his tenants, which acts of kindness and 
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benevolence are always sure to excite in the breast of 
the benefactor 1 ' Howards the benefitted: and whoever 
thinks that an Irish tenantry (once convinced of the 
friendly disposition of their landlord) would not repay 
such proofs of his regard with the most sincere and 
ardent attachment, knows little of their nature. Ties 
of affection would thus, ere long, draw together again 
those classes in society which at present seem too far 
removed, if not actually opposed to each other, and 
content and harmony spread around, would lend new 
charms to a country residence. The sports of the field, 
and the pleasures of the chase, would no longer be the 
only attractions to allure the man of fortune to visit 
his estates—though even his enjoyment of these would 
be heightened by such an improved state of things. 

The hired keeper is but a poor substitute in the 
preservation of his game, for the watchful guardianship 
of an affectionate tenantry, and the kind reception and 
cordial welcome he would receive from his tenants, in 
coming upon their farms, would give an additional zest 
to the pleasures of the day. 

But when those enjoyments of health give place, as 
sooner or later they must, to the bed of sickness, and 
the aching head is laid on the pillow of reflection, then 
it is that the true value of every thing wifi be estab¬ 
lished, and then it will be proved, how grateful to the 
recollection those pursuits will be felt, which have the 
good of others for their object, and how poor and how 
pleasureless all those personal gratifications and amuse¬ 
ments will appear, which now seem so much to occupy 
the attention and engross the time of landed pro¬ 
prietors. 

From the many instances of wretchedness which so 
often meet the eye upon Irish estates, the name of an 
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Irish Landlord is almost become a term of reproach, 
occasioned by a growing belief, that his heartless 
rapacity is the cause of such misery existing, whilst the 
perhaps involuntary absentee fares still worse, and is 
held up to public indignation, without almost a single 
voice being raised in his behalf. 

I am not one of those disposed to join in the general, 
outcry raised against either of these classes, many of 
both, I am fully persuaded, need not be afraid to stand 
in comparison with the best specimens of the landlord, 
which Great Britain or any other country can produce. 
Numbers there are of each, I have no doubt, who with 
the best possible inclinations have heretofore shrunk 
from making any attempt to better the situation of 
those under them, from a firm conviction of the utter 
hopelessness of the undertaking. All such, I trust, 
will peruse with satisfaction the following Address, 
forming as it does, the ground work of a plan for 
carrying such benevolent intentions into execution— 
a plan which has not only been proved to be successful 
in practice, but which may be carried into effect 
without involving them in any permanent outlay, or 
even putting them to any extravagant expense; and, 
moreover, may be given up in a moment, if unattended 
with success, or no longer considered necessary, and 
calculated (as it has been clearly shown) both to 
promote their own particular interests, and also to pro¬ 
vide for the independence and improvement of their 
tenantry. 

That many may be encouraged to make the attempt’ 
and that their attempts may be attended with all the 
success they could desire, is the sincere and ardent 
wish of the writer. William Blacker. 

March, 1834; 
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CHAPTER I. 


Introductory Argument—Increase of Stock by House feeding—In¬ 
crease of Manure—Calculations in regard to each—Cheaper to feed 
Milch Cows on Rape or Turnips, allowing them to be worth ten 
pounds per acre, than to feed on dry food, and get it for nothing— 
Great Advantage in regard to Cotters—Benefit attending the proper 
rotation of Crops—Necessity for appointment of an Agriculturist. 


INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS.,, 

You are all well aware of the disposition which at present 
very generally exists on the part of landlords, to diminish 
the number of tenants on their estates, and to increase the 
size of their farms. It is not here necessary to inquire into 
the reasons which influence them in this desire: it is suffb. 
cient for my present purpose to say, that, if such a plan 
■were extensively acted upon, the result must be the total ruin 
of all the small holders and cotters, who, in many cases, are 
as industrious and deserving as any other members of 
society. 

I consider myself most fortunate that I am not obliged to 
act, at present, upon the system above alluded to, and that 
my employers* however they may feel resolved not to conti*- 
nue on their estates persons of careless and indolent habits',. 
are nevertheless determined to assist and encourage all those 
of an opposite character; and impressed with this kind 
feeling, are anxious I should make trial whether anything 
can be done to reclaim the one and to stimulate the other, 
and if possible, to put both upon some better plan of 
supporting themselves and their families, than they at present 
appear to be acquainted with. 

The only way in my mind to accomplish this is, by 
introducing such a system of agriculture as would bring the 
entire of the small farmers’ holdings into a productive state. 
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in place of allowing nearly half their farms to remain nomi¬ 
nally in grazing, but in reality producing nothing; and, as 
this cannot be done without manure, and manure cannot be 
had without stock, the consideration naturally arises how can 
the greatest quantity of stock be most economically main¬ 
tained, and under what management can the largest quantity 
of manure be derived therefrom. 

Now, by referring to the experience of all good farmers 
in all countries, and under all circumstances, it is ascertained 
beyond dispute, that by the practice of sowing green crops, 
such as clover and rye grass, winter and spring vetches, tur¬ 
nips, mangel wurzel, &c., the same ground which in poor 
pasture would scarcely feed one cow in summer, would under 
the crops mentioned, feed rtnWT^r'ferliaps-iiUr the whole 
year round—by keeping the cattle in the house, and bringing 
the food there to them ;* and the manure produced by one 
of these cows so fed, and well bedded with the straw saved 
by the supply of better food, would be more than equal to 
that produced by three cows pastured in summer and fed in 
winter upon dry straw or hay, and badly littered. 

""“"“'Here Wen are two assertions well worthy your serious 
attention—first, that three cows may be provided with food in 
the house all the year from the same quantity of ground 
which will scarcely feed one under pasture for the summer ; 
and secondly, that one cow so fed in the house will give as 
much manure as three fed in the field. I call these import¬ 
ant assertions, for if they are really founded in fact, then any 
of you who may now be only able to keep one cow, would 
by changing his plan be able to keep three, and each one of 
these producing as much manure as three fed in the way you 
Lave hitherto been accustomed to adopt-—the result must be, 
that you would have nine times as much manure by the new 
method as you have hitherto had by the old. Now, as I don’t 

* The advantage of cutting the clover and bringing it to the cow, 
■has been strongly exemplified this year, in the case of M‘Parlane 
and Feenan, of Drumheney. They held a divided farm, and had 
exactly the same crop of clover, both in quantity and quality. 
M'Parlane cut his and fed two cows plentifully in the house. 
Feenan grazed his— and it proved a short allowance for one. And 
the succeeding crop after the clover is always much cleaner and 
better when it has been cut than when it has been pastured, though 
many farmers think otherwise. 
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think there can he a single individual among you, so blind as 
not to see at once the great advantage it would be to have such 
an immense addition to his manure heap, it appears to me that 
the best thing I can do is, in the first instance, to endeavour 
to impress firmly upon your minds the conviction that this 
fact, so much entitled to your attention, and yet so little- 
attended to, is in reality a truth that may be relied on, and 
may be practically adopted without any fear of disappoint¬ 
ment. It is upon this foundation that the practicability of 
almost every improvement I mean to suggest in the cropping 
of your land must ultimately depend; and it is therefore 
indispensable to the success of any arguments I may offer, 
to place it before you in the clearest point of view, and 
remove from your minds every doubt whatever upon the 
subject. 

To draw the necessary proof, therefore, from what comes 
under your own observation, I may say every day of your 
lives, and which must therefore have more weight with you 
than any thing else I could say, I refer you with confidence 
to the exhausted miserable pasture upon which your cattle 
are now almost universally fed, two to three acres of which 
are often barely sufficient to keep one coio alive for the sum¬ 
mer months, but by no means to afford her a sufficiency 
of food. Now, one acre of good clover and rye-grass, one 
rood of vetches and three roods of turnips, (making up in ally 
two acres, which are now allotted for grazing one cow in. 
summer) taking a stolen crop of rape after the vetches, will 
afford ample provision for three cows the y ear round. F or 
you all know that an acre of gooS"cTover will house-teed 
three cows from the middle of May to the Middle of October; 
and with the help of a rood of vetches you will be able to 
to save half the first cutting for hay to use during the winter. 
Then when the first frosts, about the middle of October, may 
have stripped the clover of its leaves, the early sown rape, 
which ought to be put in ridge by ridge as the vetches are 
cut, and the land well manured, (if the seed has been sown 
by the middle of July,)* will be ready to cut and feed the 

• If the vetches are too late to allow the sowing of the rape to 
commence at that time, it ought to be raised in a seed bed, and 
transplanted, which may be continued with advantage to the end 
of August, putting the plants in as thick as possible. Mr. Wil- 







•cattle until the turnips are ripe. Here then you have plainly 
‘provision secured until towards the middle of November; 
and we have to calculate what remains to feed the cattle until 
the middle of the May following. For this purpose there is 
a rood of turnips for each cow. Now, an acre of the white 
globe, and yellow Aberdeen turnip ought to produce from 
thirty-five to forty tons per acre ; but supposing one-half to 
be of the Swedish kind, let us calculate only on twenty-eight 
tons to the acre, which is not more than an average produce, 
even if they were all Swedish, and see what that calculation 
will yield per day for one hundred and ninety days, which 
is rather mere than the six months. If an acre yields twen¬ 
ty-eight tons, a rood will yield seven tons, which being 
brought into pounds, will amount to fifteen thousand six 
hundred and eighty pounds; and this divided by onejiundred 
and ninety days, will leave eighty-three pounds, ufciturnips 
for each cow, every day, which with a small portion of the 
hay and straw you are possessed of, is a very sufficient allow¬ 
ance for a common sized milch cow ; and over and above all 
this, you have the second growth of the rood of rape coming 
forward in March and April, which would feed all the three 
cows much longer than would be necessai y to meet the coming 
clover crop, even in the latest season. 

Here then the facts of the case are brought before you for 
your own decision, and I fearlessly appeal to yourselves—is 
it true that two to three acres (I make my calculation on two 
only) are frequently allotted to graze one cow during summer ; 
And again—is it true that an acre of clover and giass seed, 

liam Scott, a tenant of the Earl of Charlemonfs, who lias been 
induced to try rape, from reading the first edition of this Address, 
asserts, that he has obtained from one square porch of transplanted 
rape, the amazing return of thirty-one stone five pounds, which 
would be nearly at the rate of thirty-two tons the English acre, and 
he would have two cuttings afterwards in March and May, suppos¬ 
ing which to be only half as good as the first, there would be the 
enormous produce of sixty-four tons per acre—which seems so aston¬ 
ishing, that I questioned him particularly as to the fact, which he 
positively asserted to be the case, and that the ground measured 
was not superior to the rest of the field. If the rape, however, is 
too late, and therefore unfit to cut in October with advantage, the 
globe turnip will then be fully pipe, if planted in proper time, and 
the rood of turnips would hold out to the middle of April, from 
which time the rape wenfld yield ample food until the clover came 
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a rood of vetches, and three roods of turnips, 

S'dr^£ 

RSS35»SfS | 

provide the increased quantity oi beddin g ie ^' ed - , io „ 

therefore, 1 am warranted in considering my hrst assernop 
a rv»plv that the ground generally allotted to feed 

pr0ved j ";u in reality supp.fy food fo r three —and have now 
only 0 to 'offer some calculations ast °^® T“l"Sve 
manure; which I hope will be considered equally 

Durise the summer months, your cow which is only ' 
house ^milking time, (and perhaps «£«« 
practice is sometimes 10 milk her in the field,) 

Tittle or no addition to the manure heap, being upon the 
grass both day and night; and even in winter and spring, 

Site»«»y•!»”»»"«'.■ "f.;2 e k “» 

rangin'* over the fields in search of food, so that I think you 
cannot* but admit (upon a calculation for the entire yea 
round,) the animal is not in the house more than eighthours 
out of the twenty-four, and it is only the manure made during 
this period which can he reckoned upon ; therefore upon this 
supposition, (which I think is sufficiently correct to show the 
strength of my argument), ir there is any truth in arithmetic, 
Sw fed7s 1 calculated on, in the house for the enure 
twenty-four hours, will yield as much manure as three cows 
that are only kept in the house for eight hours—the quality of 
the*food°bemg supposed the same ,n both -es; and .hts 
would manifestly prove my assertion that one cow fed.«gw, 
would «ive as much manure as three fed without: and here- . 
fore when three can be kept in the one way as 1 have already 
shown, for one kept in the other, it is as dear as threet tunes 
three make nine, that the result of the calculation will, be mst 
as 1 have stated-namely, that the farmer will °b«au. by ‘he 
change of system nine times as much manure m the one case 
as he would have had in the other. 

Now, if after all that has been said, (which seems to me at 
least quite convincing,) any of you should be so astonished 
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by th e quantity of the manure thus proved to be gained as 
f.ii! 13 ,! 6 . 50 ' 1 ’ 6 nus S lvin S s on ‘he subject, and be inclined 
to think that matters would not turn out so favourable in 
practice as I have shown in theory, I would wish any such 
person to consider one very material point which I have not 
yet touched upon-for in the foregoing, the argument is 
founded entirely on the time the animals are kept within 
viz.—it is stated that one. cow kept within for twenty-four 
hours will give as much manure as three cows which are only 
kept in for eight ^hours,the food being assumed to be the same 
evident, that if the cow kept 
be fed ,urni P s > and bedded loith the straw 
which the otheis are fed upon, leaving them little or no bed¬ 
ding whatever, that the calculations must turn decidedly in 
favour of the animal which is well fed and bedded, both as 
regards the quantity and quality of the manure_so that it 
appears the estimate I have made is decidedly under the 

I may here be challenged to name any one who has really 
accumulated nine times as much manure in the manner I 
lave stated to be practicable. My answer to .this would be, 
that no one individual has thought it necessary to apply all 
the land formerly allotted to grazing his stock, to the purpose 
of raising green crops to feed them on in the house. As fast 
as the manure heap has enabled them to do so, those who 
have adopted the house-feeding system, have been anxious to 
bring their useless grazing into potatoes, and wheat or other 
grains- enough of the old prejudice still remaining to make 
them think they were serving themselves by so doing ;* and 
they have not given the ground saved to the raising of turnips, 

™y, own mind i *at cattle crops will pay 
more at present m milk and butter than any other crops whatever 
except flax or wheat; and if the farmers’ wives could beprevailed on 
to put less salt in their butter intended for the English Market the 
3nd the Dutch butter would he driven 
out of the market. Should a farmer be induced to increase his stock 
‘hrtaight^thTconveyance; 
By steam is so rapid and so certain, that the butter might he safel* 
°M t T don ’ nearl y fresh ; and those merchant^ 
e the trade would do a public service by bespeaking from the' 
farmers of their acquaintance, butter to be made up 1 in this manner 
and to expoit.it under a different brand, which would soon bring the 
matter to proof. See. Appendix upon this subject. S 
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1 a-r and of course have not kept cattle to 

mangel * , * j f ear lessly refer any doubtful inquirer 
rrtuSeSTo go^ to S? houses of th'ose men who have 

nge^ssasg 

and examine themselves, k ™fJ° b ^iudgefor himself, 

jiteSflto ^ ™fad?S yS 

=5SrSp|| 

k*** «««^ 

poinff into the minutiae ot wtiat may ue u.c v j 

fan L done upon a small piece of land the 

obtained merely according to the statement 1 have given is 

nnitP orpat pnouMi to attract your attention, and put you, lit 

anything can) upon making some alteration inJ° ur $ re ^ 

system s and the truth, both in theory and 

/have pointed out is so obvious, that all,possibility ^com 

tradiction or evasion, is completely set ast » j bave 

der a matter of no small importance. TheaUotmentl ha« 

made of two acres for the support of three cows, is the 
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iSssss 

little worfejrat^Ued CoIrniiM ”? e ,? t,on < ha ‘ Mr. Allan in his 
necessary to supply food for a cow'the vea^*' 6 * ^ gr0Und 

n"mrn "/f 1 “f “ t™“ r ™ 

igs€iiis 

CobbeitMaculates^upon,°that 1 should ^pM" ^ the ^ ^ 

rs irr “” r '" ksSs 

y cow, in order to enable you to sow your turnips in the 

in "aSdLnie fetT*?* *«»*»«% «i« 

thej lick themselves, when they My^thepn^hrf 0 ”** S ° great that 
create a sore which’injures thefleTh. CaHie Lm infuch’ ' % 

continual irritation, cannot, 1 think thrive *»« #1, ^ *i * u ? a stafe °f 
likely to do. and shows the necessity of freo 7 wou,d be 

allowed the liberty of a straw yard for ni, [ ^ currying, or being 
( corroboration of this doctrine! T have heard"! >, °t ,7° th - e day ' In 
wickshire is to have stalls Slated to^hold t 6 P , rS , C , tic f in B "' 
hemg under cover, and the other not so that 7h~°"1 ha,fot the staU 
-» up, are left at liberty, to consult thei the aaW,e not ^ing tied 

they are found to thrive much better 1 ! c °mfort, #n d in this way 
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usual way; or instead of them, mangel wurzel, where the 
around is suitable; and if half an acre, or two-thirds of an 
acre with the addition of a trifling quantity of straw, will 
insure an ample supply of food for a cow during the entire 
year, I think none of you will consider the ground misapplied. 

It is so hard, however, to get persons unaccustomed to be 
directed by printed instructions, either fully to understand 
them, or if they do, to put them in practice, that although I 
allude to the directions given by these writers, for the instruc¬ 
tion of all who may chuse to adopt them, and particularly 
for the benefit of cotters who only have a house and garden, 
my own opinion is, that the simple plan 1 have laid down, 
which every small farmer can easily comprehend, and can as 
easily carry into practice, without interfering in the general 
cultivation of his farm, is the best system to recommend to: 
you for adoption ; and I think it is quite evident from what 
has been said on the subject, that if you take advantage of 
the kail and cabbage* which you may raise in your gardens 
and potato ridges, as will hereafter be pointed out, together 
with the additional stolen crops which may be raised in the 
rest of your farms, of rape, stubble turnips, or annual clover, 
after the crops of grain, or on the early potato and vetch 
ground, as pointed out under the head of rotation of crops, , 
that the quantity of land specially applied to the feeding of, 
your cattle, may be reduced to the half acre, which is the 
quantity Mr. Allen calculates upon. It appears to me,, 
therefore, quite undeniable, that the foregoing can be carried 
into practice, and if so, and upon a plan which requires no 
particular trouble or skill in the management, how shameful 
is it for you often to let two, or perhaps three acres of land 
be wasted as I have stated, to graze one animal in summer, > 
and to have her starving all the winter, upon bad hay or fusty 
straw. The importance of house-feeding your cattle seems 
to me so great, and I have therefore said so much in regard 
of it, you may perhaps suppose the subject exhausted, and 
that nothing more can remain to be added ; but I have still 
something to mention, which may perhaps appear to yoCt- 
more surprising than anything you have yet heard : namely, 

» Mr. Matthew Hilton,.agriculturist to the Marquis of Ormonde, 
informs me that Drumhead Cabbage sowed in February, and the plants 
put out in May and June, will keep all through the winter. 
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'!' 11 j’ave more profit by your cows if you feed them 

Stffed them* TnSl “if™ Pr J° e Pel ' aCre > r i( > 'han if 
you fed them upon the hay and straw you generally give 

iave no dlfh/ *“ rf *** ° nd straw f° r nothing. This I 
not at al. 1 WI ." appea u 3 ver y Mran S e assertion, but it is 
Bot at all more strange than true ; and to prove it I refer to 
the case of James O’Neill of Garvagh_fhis man was a 

S buT b Pe tb When L ° rd G ° SF0RD bou S ht gX» 

, „ f ’ ( h ,y the assistance and instructions afforded to 
Imn, had got his small portion of land into a o-ood state and 

by plopeTattent-o 4 Cd V eei “S ,hat he°would be able 
vfar He V° haVe kept her in the house all tho 
year. He had not been possessed of one for years, nerhans 

hiiTto in he h d S ,fe - bU V h,S u conduct didnot afterwards show 
him to be deserving of what had been done for him. 

aired Td f S ° W ^ ™P e . in P ro P er tin ’e, as he was de¬ 
sired, and I was at last obliged to discharge him from the 

™ k a ‘ Gosford > before *>« would be at the trouble of doing 
so. I his neglect occasioned the crop to be late comini 

IhemTf’ and . havin = wasted bis turn 'P s . in begin! 
lung to them before they were ripe, and using them extra- 

'J& ' vere al ‘ finished before the rape was fit for 
ranl tn ‘ he ,, Case * he tur ^ d his cow into the 

and WiFi r y u ,Ch th , e . Cr °P was completely destroyed ; 
cWr TU g K - he pUt h,S cow t0 S raze u P°n the young 
u T !“ J 3e,n ! soon f ea,en down > 1 f onnd the animal 
eatin B the tender shoots of the young quicks, in one of the 
new made ditches, when upon enquiry, all the foregoing 
circumstances came out. Being provoked at such conduct! 

I ordered the cow to be sold; but when the day of sale 
came, he was able from the improved state of his farm, to 
get one of his neighbours to go security for the payment of 
his arrears, his rent, and the price of his cow; and, also, 
that he would buy rape elsewhere, and feed his cow in the 
hou S e, as I required; upon which I did not persist in my 
intention of selling her. He, accordingly, bought a small 
piece of rape ground, (ten Irish perches, or seventy yards 
long, and two yards broad,) which, with a little dry fodder, 
kept his cow in full milk for thirty days ;* and, upon that 

* i ™ mens ® P roduce of rape, when well manured, is beyond 
any thing almost that can be imagined, if let stand until it gets into 
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feeding, gave fourteen quarts daily, whereas, upon dry food 
she had fallen off to half the quantity. 

1 state these particulars to show you the folly and blindness 
of this man to his own interest. By neglecting to sow the 
the rape in proper time, it was not ready to supply the place 
of his turnips, and every thing went wrong by this firet 
neglect, which appeared to him of no importance. It the 
turnips had been properly managed they would hav e las ' e ^ 
longer —if the rape had been properly treated it wouldl have 
been ready sooner ; and, if it had not been trampled down, 
would have lasted until the clover supplied 'ts place, and 
every thing would have answered in its turn. he ha ® 

been obliged to buy from others, at the rate of fuliy^£10I n 
acre, that rape which his own land would have supplied him 
wiih in abundance, and he has injured his clover so that he 
will lose half the benefit of it. But the advantage of the 
rape is seen particularly in this, that, notwithstanding the 
high price he paid for it, it was better for him to buy it than 
to feed his cow on straw, even supposing he had got the 
straw for nothing, which is very easily demonstrated ; 

s. d. 

For the fourteen quarts produced by the rape feeding, at 

Hd. a quart, comes to .. .‘.’j 1 

The price paid for it cost only 2d. per day, to which add half 
a stone of straw, id. (being at the rate of 16d. per 1121bs. 
which is above the general price of that article,) and 
the expense, daily, comes to ... ... . 

Leaving a cl^r profit, per day, arising from feeding on rape, of 1 6 

Now, when the cow had been fed on straw, she only gave 
seven quarts, and very soon would have given still less, the 
price of which, daily, would be only 10id.; therefore, if he 
got the straw for nothing, he would only have lOJd. a day 
by the cow ; whereas, alter paying for the rape, he gained 
18d.; but if he had to pay for the straw—the cow would 
require three stones, which, at 16d. a QWt., would be Od., 

blossom, which was the case in this instance. Manure makes the 
stalk tender and iuicy, which would otherwise be hard and dry, so 
Sat ifcutinto smaUpieces, not a bit will be lost, and it grows o 
a- height of six feet. 1 am almost afraid to say that I b elle '’e, wUh 
the addition of some straw, an acre will keep thirty head ot cattle 
in full milk for a month. 
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mifkf ed ,£ S ,hiS M fr ° m , 10 J d - (* he P™* of seven quarts of 
milk^ there would only be a profit by the cow of 44d » 
day, in place of 18d. a day yielded by the rape. The same 
thing may be proved in regard to turnip feed in® in winter 
Ld ,m £ «■"•««'!'«, »«d » fed on m,,^she will 

,oi,.7f s ,L“Nor.iit'n’J'lh *" M 
S 1 e “ i d " l > f”*- 

And a stone of straw would cost, atM, a cwt. *" - |i d - 

Total cost per day for turnips mid straw ~4^d 

r ; fiC£H$£ SMBRiyjiA- 

mL£ , of“ilfc P0n s*o r ta° l0 “ e ’ ■"'V v ; , “ 811 8o«W= ti„ 

yon foil, as much milk „ ,„„“ouS g“ fed on XTS 
th. manure .sake twice , s f hi , h , , 0 J 

r! w h a || .1 . y0U fa lnt0 - Wl,en y° u talk of keep inn a 
cow all the winter upon straw, you merely talk of heeinnn 
her alive but your object should be to keep her so as to 
yield you a profit ; and this can only be done by keeping her 

onjiorst food, which, I have shown you above, S lo e 

ptofitable for you to do than to feed heron straw supposing 
the straw was made a present to you. ’ ™PP osln 3 

Now, as such a small space may be made to support a cow 
by green crops and house-feeding, suppose that any ndus 
tnous cotter should turn his small patch of ground to £ 
purpose, and even admitting him to have no means of even 
getltng straw to bed her with, yet if he is attentive to lather 
the weeds growing on the road side, or in the fields adjoin¬ 
ing, and use them as a substitute, he will find sufficient to 
increase the quantity of manure to such an extent, that he 

^ bbm e n ° d,fl T ,y m - getUnS frora his less ^dustrious 
net 0 hbours, ground to put it out upon, and thus get a crop of 
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potatoes, amply sufficient to support his family, upon very- 
moderate terms—the quantity of manure thus obtained from 
a cow well fed and kept cons'antly in the house, being 
<Treater than what any one who has not made the experiment, 
will believe ; but if the cotter, instead of enriching the land 
of his neighbours, should have even a field or two of his 
own, the constant supply of manure would so improve the 
quality of the soil, that it would yield twice a3 much as in 
the way now usually practised ;* and, having only a small 
rent to pay, he would soon become able to buy an acre or 
two more, and thus gradually advance himself to the rank ot 
those small farmers to whom I am now addressing myself, 
and would very shortly be possessed of that quantity ot 
manure which would enable him to enter upon a proper 
rotation of crops ; without attention to which no farmer, 
great or small, can get the full return from his land which 
it is capable of affording. , 

To make you sensible of this, I would wish you, for sake 
of example, to suppose a small farmer, holding eight acres 
of land, having acquired a stock of manure sufficient for one 
fourth part, or two acres—he is then able to commence the 
following rotation : these two acres are, the first year, planted 
with « rc en crops, in which are included potatoes, turnips, 
cabbages, mangel wurzel, &c. according to the nature of the 
soil and other circumstances. The next year he manures 
two acres more; and does the same the third year; and in 
the fourth year the whole farm has been gone over; and, 
after each manuring, the two acres so manured are occupied 
with the following succession of crops: first year, gieen 
crops, as already stated ; second year, oats, barley, flax, or 
wheat, with clover ; third year, the clover to be cut and 

brought to the cattle, making into hay whatever may be to 

spare; fourth year, oats, wheat, or barley. T he fifth year 
the same rotation commences again, and the one-tourth par 
is again placed in green crops and well manured, an 
other crops succeed as before. By this means it is evident 
the farmer gets four productive crops from one manuring, 
and has always one-half of the entire farm, viz. foui acre , 

* This has been clearly made appear by the P ™ 

of small patches of land cultivated under the a ^ otm f' . y 

patronised by the Labourers’ Friend Society, and stat 
interesting publications. 
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in grain ; one-fourth, or tvro acres, in clover; and one- 
fourth, or two acres, in potatoes, turnips, &c., which is 
system m ° re ^ farm yields accor d‘ n g to the present 

In order to make this rotation more simple, and less likely 
to confuse you, I have desired all the manured land to belaid 
down with clover, along with the first grain crop ; but it is 
open to the farmer to sow only half in clover, and put the 
°* hel !, lal f ' n ve ' cfles > Italian rye grass, or cabbages, if he 
should wish to have greater variety of food for his cattle, 
which ,s always desirable. The only thing insisted upon is, 
that two crops of grain are not to be sowed in succession upon 
the same ground. It is also to be observed, that the plenti¬ 
es of manure obtained by this system of house feeding 
will enable you to manure the stubble of the last grain crop 
• “S , S ° W °V rans P lant ra P e . which will yield a lull return! 
and be otf the ground in time for your potatoes and turnips, 

which, upon the foregoing plan, always succeed the second 

grain crop.f And the quantity of food for your cattle may 
be still increased, by planting with your potatoes, curled 
kale on the north edge of the ridges, in such manner as that 
the mid-day shadow may fall, in the trench, and planted 
three feet asunder, a material addition to the autumn and 
winter feeding will be obtained without injury to the potato 
crop : and I have seen them left standing in the furrows 
even alter wheat had been sown, and yielding abundantly + 
But if this should be objected to, they may be cut down an3 
transplanted into any corner of the farm, to go to seed, 
which will sell for double the money, perhaps, which any 

LnJV 1 ’ 1 ^ CaSe A e *?“"* wben cut > ^°uld be immediately stocked 
° f th , 6 held sowed in clover, and winter vetches putln 
™ tb ° ut and . as they are cut the following May and June, 

vetches should agam be put in, ridge by ridge, as the others are 
cut; these will be ready for use from October to December, and 
will leave the ground fit to bear any crop. ’ 

+ T( P , otatoes seem t? succeed better than Turnips, but Vetches 
nn'Jn 318 " 7 e '? ra ? S fo , r 0ctober feeding is perhaps as profitable 
a 3 * 31 !?* P a, ; tlcu Iarly where manure is-scarce, 
in 1W nf knfp seen ? s t0 b e in / av °u r of planting the cabbage 
ibinpH k n 5 w 1 c h W1 T 1 be ke P l 1,1 mind where kale is men- 
rtoned elsewhere. (See Jenkins’s account in the Appendix) 

smU p reces. eat the Stalks of the cabba S es * cutFnto very 
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other equal portion of the farm will produce. I wish it, how¬ 
ever, to be particularly understood, that I recommend the fore¬ 
going rotation, merely as a great improvement upon the present 
practice, and likely to be very generally attended with success, 
hut not as the best for every soil; for I am perfectly sensible 
the varieties of soil, and of circumstances are so numerous, 
that there is no possibility of laying down any plan to suit 
all cases; and I have, therefore, thought it better to obtain 
the assistance of an experienced farmer, who will call upon 
you for the purpose of personally inspecting your farms, and 
giving instructions suitable to the nature and condition of 
each, not only as to the rotation of crops, but also as to the 
mode of preparing the ground and putting them in ; and also 
how to cultivate them afterwards ; which accurate information, 
I am of opinion, nothing hut personal communication can 
supply. Under such circumstances one would naturally ex¬ 
pect to see the instructions given most implicitly obeyed; 
but in place of this, I have been provoked, year after year, 
with the stupid obstinacy of many, who in spite of all that 
can be said to them will delay to thin out their turnips, wait¬ 
ing until the plants may afford a mouthful for their cattle, 
when by so doing they injure the crop in a manner they will 
not believe. I have the same complaint to make of the 
inattention shown to keep down the weeds, and to keep the 
ground loose about the turnip plants in the early stage of 
their growth; and indeed as long as any implement can be 
with safety used for that purpose. I am in hopes the import¬ 
ance of attention in these points is at last beginning to be 
understood, and that I shall not much longer have the same 
complaint to make ; and beg reference to what is said upon 
this subject by Mr. Bruce in the Appendix. 







CHAPTER. II. 


Directions for the Preservation of Health—Advantages of Cleanliness 
and Ventilation in this respect—Danger of neglecting them in cases 
of infectious complaints—Recommendation of Temperance Socie¬ 
ties—Great Saving by refraining from Dram Drinking. 


Although personal inspection and personal instruction 
must always be most valuable, yet there are, nevertheless, 
certain fixed principles which every farmer is bound to attend 
to, and which never should be lost sight of, and these I shall 
shortly enumerate ; but first, I should wish to say a few words 
as to the preservation of health, without which, the small 
farmer and cotter are entirely incapacitated from taking ad¬ 
vantage of these or any other means to belter their situation. 

In this respect, I would recommend to you, most earnestly, 
immediately to remove all stagnant water, filth, and putrid 
substances, from the fronts of your houses, in order that the 
door, which is owen the only mode of ventilation, may ad¬ 
mit pure air. If the floor within is lower than the land with¬ 
out, let a trench be cut all round, to carry off the moisture, 
and make the house as dry as the nature of things will ad¬ 
mit. Let the windows be made to open, so that every part 
of the house may be thoroughly ventilated ; and let the inside 
and outside, but particularly the inside, be whitewashed as 
often as can he conveniently done, and let the most minute 
attention be paid to cleanliness. With these precautions, the 
health of a labouring man may generally be calculated on, 
except in cases of fever or other infectious complaints, and 
even against these the foregoing recommendations will be a 
great protection, if strictly attended to. But should any mem¬ 
ber of the family be attacked by any complaint of an in¬ 
fectious nature, there is little chance of preventing its being 
communicated to every one in the house, if the,, are neqlected. 

I he fresh air must be freely admitted ; the walls whitewashed 
and every thmg in the house, of furniture, bedding and 
clothes, washed and put out, and exposed to the sun and air 
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and hot lime put on the floor, if there is any damp, to dry it 
up. When a person is ill of an infectious complaint, the 
whole air around him is infected, and it is only by admitting 
the pure air from without, to dilute it, if I may use the ex¬ 
pression, that the infection can be so weakened as to prevent 
bad consequences to those who breathe it. From not attend¬ 
ing to this, many complaints, whieh, at the beginning, were 
not infectious, become so afterwards; and whole families are 
carried off, or put past labour, from neglecting precautions 
which might so easily be taken. It is observed, that 
infectious diseases seldom spread in the houses of the upper 
ranks of society, and it is merely owing to the admission of 
lresh air, and the cleanliness which is observed: and the 
same will account for the safety of physicians and attendants 
in hospitals, where there are hundreds of patients collected; 
whereas, if fever once gets admittance, in a poor man’s cabin, 
the infection is preserved by the moist and putrid matter 
without, and the damp and dirt within, and is rendered more 
and more malignant by the want of a circulation of air, until, 
in general, it attacks the whole family ; and, even if it does 
not occasion their deaths, it so weakens their strength, and, 
by repeated relapses, continues to hang over them so long, as 
eventually to reduce them to poverty and wretchedness; all 
which, in most cases, would probably haveJaeen prevented 
by a timely attention to what has been here recommended. 

But cleanliness and ventilation, however valuable they may 
be as the means of preventing or banishing disease, cannot 
be as effectual as they ought to be, whilst the use ot ardent 
spirits prevails in the degree it now does. 

I need not take up your time in expatiating upon the con¬ 
sequences attending ibis ruinous practice—those who are 
.even most addicted to it are fully sensible of its injurious 
tendency, but think it is in vain to struggle against it. No- 
' thing, however, can be more contrary to facts and experience 
than such a belief. It is only a few years since some bene¬ 
volent people in America first started the idea of forming 
what are called Temperance Societies. The hopelessness of 
such an undertaking was so much the belief of the public, 
that the attempt was ridiculed as absurd and visionary ; hut 
it has, nevertheless, proved quite the reverse. Thousands 
have been thereby reclaimed, and are now enjoying a degree 
of comfort and happiness before unknown to them. Even 
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among sailors, (a class of people least likely to be operated 
upon,) members are now enrolled, and temperance ships are 
manned from New York, without difficulty, for the West 
voyages. From America the plan has extended to Scotland, 
and temperance ships are now, in like manner, sailing from 
Glasgow, and numerous societies are spread over the face of 
the country. From Scotland, the plan seems to have crossed 
over to the North of Ireland, and societies are already in ex¬ 
istence in this very country; therefore, with such numerous 
examples of successful resolution before you, both abroad 
and at home, I must earnestly beg of you to make the attempt, 
and trust you will not show less firmness than so many others 
have proved themselves to possess. Subjoined you will find 
what a list of desirable articles of clothing may be bought 
with the money, which it would cost you to indulge in a sin¬ 
gle glass of spirits daily. When you read it over, think of 
the short-lived, selfish gratification you derive from the prac- 
tice, and think of the permanent comforts of which you there¬ 
by deprive yourselves, your wives, and your children, and 
at once determine to abandon the use of spirits; and, take 
my word, you will soon find the benefit of it, both in your 
health and circumstances. 

One Glass op Whiskey per Day, commonly called 
by drinking men, “ their morning,’’ costs (at three halfpence 
per glass,) no less a sum than two pounds, five shillings, and 
seven pence halfpenny, yearly! which sum, if laid by, would 
provide the following comforts and necessaries of life for a 
family, viz.:— 

One pair of large blankets .. .. j£0 10 0 

One pair of sheets • .. .. 0 6 0 

Two pair of shoes .. .,0120 

Two shirts ,, ., 0 4 0 

Two neck handkerchiefs .. .. 0)1 

Two pair of stockings ., .. 0 2 3 

.. ..050 

tooth for trowsers, and making .. 0 4 6 

Change remaining 0 0 4J 

2~5~7i 






CHAPTER III. 


Maxims of universal Application in Farming—as to Draining—De¬ 
struction of Weeds, Cropping—Management of Manure Heaps— 
Squaring Enclosures—Levelling useless Ditches—Horses not suit¬ 
able to Small Farms—Consumption of Straw in Thatch. 

Having said thus much upon the foregoing subject, of 
such first rate importance to the labouring classes, I proceed 
to give a list of those maxims in farming, which are of uni¬ 
versal application, as far as I have been able to collect them: 

1st. The ground must be thoroughly drained. For this 
purpose it is not sufficient to cut drains in the low grounds ; 
but the springs must be sought for as high up as any symp¬ 
toms of them can be discovered, and the water conveyed 
from them, and not allowed to force its way through the soil; 
in which case it will destroy the effect of any manure which 
may have been applied. In proof of which, you may al¬ 
ways observe, in such situations, the grain in that part of the 
field ten or fourteen days later than the rest of the crop; and 
in very late seasons it may, perhaps, not ripen at all. 

2dly. The weeds must be destroyed; which in a little 
time will be accomplished by proper attention in collecting, 
as far as possible, all weeds, before putting in the crop, and 
by sowing the green crops in drills,* and carefully weed¬ 
ing them afterwards ; and they may even be made worth the 
expense of gathering, as they will yield a valuable addition 
to the manure heap, if applied as bedding in the cow-house. 
For this purpose, they should be collected before flowering. 
It is shameful to see, in many fields, the quantities of rag- 

• I have already mentioned the practicability of getting an early 
supply of the leaves of curled kale in autumn, by planting them with 
the potatoes in the edge of the ridges, and I should think that to be 
the best plan for such a purpose : but to plant the potatoes in drills 
is a much more effectual way of cleaning the land, and is,, therefore, 
much to be preferred on that account: and curled kale or cabbage 
for winter use may be cultivated in this way, by planting them at the 
edge of the broad ridges, as hereafter recommended. 
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weed ripening to seed, and impoverishing the ground as much 
as a crop, which might, if usefully applied, as above directed, 
have brought nourishment to the soil, in place of exhausting 

3dly. All cattle must be fed in the house or straw yard, 
upon good food ; such as rape, cabbage, turnips, mangel- 
wurzel, potatoes, clover, and vetches, in proper succession, will 
abundantly supply, according to the nature of the land ; there 
being no farm in which some of these crops may not be 
raised in abundance, with the aid of manure, which the prac¬ 
tice of house feeding produces. 

4thly. Never take two crops of the same kind in succession 
off the same land, although this is sometimes done with 
potatoes, to reclaim land that has never been in cultivation ; 
but in other cases this is not advisable ; and, in particular, two 
grain crops cannot be taken in succession without injuring 
the soil, and in the end a manifest loss arises from the practice, 
in place of that advantage which the needy farmer looks for; 
because, by interposing a green crop, such as clover, &e., full 
as many gram crops may be had otf the same piece of land, 
and from the same manure, in any given number of years, by 
taking them in rotation, as by taking them in succession. But 
the rotation system has this advantage, that while you get as 
many grain crops, you keep the land always in good heart, 
and between the crops of grain you get green crops equally 
valuable. This is accounted for by considering that no two 
crops derive the same particular nourishment from the land. 
The roots of some sink deep, and draw their nourishment 
from the bottom, while others spread on the surface ; and it is 
generally believed that plants derive their food and support 
from as different ingredients in the earth, as the diff erent kinds 
of cattle derive their food upon the surface. Horses will eat 
grass which cows reject, and so with every description of cattle; 
and supposing the analogy to hold good in plants, it is easy to 
conceive that a change of crop may find the soil abundant in 
that kind of nourishment which it requires, although it mi^ht 
be, at the time, exhausted of that kind required by the crog, 
which had gone before ; and thus the ground may be as much?- • 
restored by the introduction of a green crop after a grain crop,' 
as if the ground had actually Iain fallow ; and experience, in 
a great degree, justifies this reasoning. 

I am fully sensible, however, that a system of over cropping 
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with grain will extract evert/kind of nourishment from the 
soil, and leave it so that it will not even yield grass, inis « 
the case with the land which is left to rest, as it is called, by 
those who take three or four grain crops in succession ; and 
the phrase is well applied, for the land is really not fit to do 
any thing. The error of this class of persons is, that they 
turn the land lo grass at the end, in place of th e beginning ot 
their course. Had grass-seed been sown with the first crop 
of main, there would have been a good crop ot hay, and good 
aftergrass, and the second crop of grain would have been as 
good as the first; and this is what ought to be done by those 
whose land is not suited to clover, or who, from poverty, are 
not able to buy the clover-seed; and even where two gram 
crops have been taken, it would be better sow it with rye¬ 
grass, which .will yield a crop on very poor land rather than 
leave the land to be possessed by weeds, and such herbage as 
may naturally rise. The fact is, the last exhausting crop 
should only be put in upon the portion of the farm which is 
intended lor potatoes, and other green crops, the succeeding 
year-, which crops then give the manure to restore it to a 
productive state ; and by this means there is no land at all 
lost by what is called resting it. . ' , .. 

5thly. The place for manure should be contrived so that it 
should not be exposed to any accumulation of rain water, but 
should receive the contributions from the sewers of the house, 
stable, cow-house, &e. Tire bottom should be paved, so that 
the drainage of the manure should run into a small cask or 
well adjoining it. Fresh earth should be regularly brought 
and spread over the manure, and the liquid in the well should 
be thrown otter it; by which means the whole compost would 
be equally rich, and the quantity increased to any extent that 
could be required ; and the steam or smoke which arises from 
the stable manure, and which is the very richest part ot it, 
would be kept under, and imbibed by the earth so laid on, 
and the quantity of the earth should be proportioned to the 
strength of the dung with which it is mixed. While speaking 
of manure, it may not be amiss to remark the great loss arising 
from the practice of letting off the water in which flax has 
been steeped, which if sprinkled over, or made into compost 
with fresh earth, would be found mdst valuable. 

* At the time the flax is taken out of the steep, all the rivulets in 
the country are strongly impregnated with the contents of the fl 
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6thly. It should be the object of the farmer, as soon as he 
possibly can, to have his fences made in straight lines, and of 
as great length as the farm will conveniently admit of. It is 
almost inconceivable the quantity of time lost by the frequent 
turning of the plough, and the quantity of land thrown out 
of cultivation, by having a crooked irregular fence, the bend¬ 
ings of which the plough cannot follow. 

7thly. A farmer who has any understanding must perceive, 
the moment it is mentioned, that every unnecessary ditch is 
so much land lost, and that his care ought to be to have as 
few of them as possible; and it will, therefore, occur to him, 
that if he feeds his own cattle in the house, all his ditches may 
be dispensed with, except the mearing ditches, which are 
necessary to keep out those belonging to other people; and 
this would enable him to raise hedge-rows, which never can 
be done if the cattle are turned out, the value of which, for 
shelter to his crops, and supplying him with timber for all 
country purposes, is most important.* The loss of la nd from 
■^ useless fen ces is greater than any one would lupposewhtr has 

holes, and those through whose lands 6uch rivulets pass, would do 
well to turn the stream, where it can be done, over their after grass, 
or use it in watering their cabbage, turnips, &c., the advantages of 
which would soon be perceivable. The richness of flax water is 
fully shown by the growth and colour of the grass where flax has been 
spread to dry. I have seen a most luxuriant crop of oats upon land 
irrigated with flax water, although a second crop; which shows that 
if this manure was preserved, one of the greatest objections to the 
growth of flax would be removed. 

• When a thorn hedge is planted, the lateral, or side shoots, should 
only be trimmed, until the leading shoot bas attained the full height 
you wish it to grow to; if the leading shoot is cut sooner, the hedge 
will never acquire the same strength. Cutting the lateral shoots is 
quite sufficient to keep it thick at the root, if properly weeded ; 
and if trimmed every year, it will become so solid that birds will 
not find shelter in it: thorns may be leared down so as to fill 
any blanks that may have taken place, and if a part of the 
bark is left uncut, they will certainly take root if covered with 
earth; or the hedge may be doubled, and rendered quite impene¬ 
trable, by learing back the entire hedges cutting the stems but half 
through, and covering them with earth. By this treatment there 
will be a young growth from the root part, the same as if it had 
been entirely cut, and there will also be a growth from the lear which 
has been carried through the back of the ditch—the earth removed 
by so doing being again replaced. This I have seen most suc¬ 
cessfully practised in the grounds of the Rev. Francis Gervis, of 
Cecil, county of Tyrone. 
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not considered it; and I would almost venture to say, there 
are farms in this country of twelve acres, in which the ground 
lost between the trench or gripe, and the backs of the ditches, 
together with that lost by the crookedness of the line, would 
amount fully to one acre, or one-twelfth part of the whole.* 
Now, supposing a farmer to pay thirty shillings an acre for 
his land, he of course loses thirty shillings annually by this 
waste of the surface, which is equal to two shillings and six¬ 
pence an acre upon an entire farm. It is quite evident, 
therefore, that these ditches should be piped and levelled in, 
which would have the additional advantage of relieving the 
crops from the vermin to which those ditches afford a shelter.f 

One argument generally used against levelling all inside 
ditches is, that the cattle cannot be turned out to eat what is 
called the fog, or food which is to be found among the stubble 
after harvest; but the gain supposed to be derived from this 
practice, is very much overrated. In the first place, plough¬ 
ing it down immediately will be of much more use to the land 
than any advantage to be derived from it as food; for a cow 
turned out in a cold or wet September day will be put back 
in her milk more than would pay for her entire day’s feeding 
in the house. Secondly, upon clay soils the injury done to 
your land by the tramping of the cattle,, besides the water 
retained so injuriously in their tracks, is beyond any thing you 
can have any idea of. Consider for a moment, and ask your¬ 
selves, why it is in the light sandy or gravelly soils,' that sheep 
farming is found so beneficial. You are perhaps not aware 

* I have known people object to this, by stating all the trouble 
they had taken, and the labour they had expended in making them ; 
but if you were to meet with a man who on a journey had gone out 
of his road, and you pointed out to him his mistake, would you not 
think him very absurd if he refused to turn back, merely on account 
of the labour he had undergone in walking so far astray, and rather 
persist in going wrong, than turn about to go right ? It is just the 
same with the man who objects to level the useless ditch—he has 
gone wrong, and refuses now to be set right. 

•f There is no change whatever that will at once produce such an 
improvement in the appearance of a country as the levelling the 
crooked fences, and enlarging the enclosures : in proof of which, I 
would refer you to the appearance of the Glebe land in Mulla- 
brack, and the farms of Bradford and M'Cammon, in Druminnis, 
and Cullons and Malign, in Ballindaragh. The improvement is 
such, that no one who knew these lands formerly would recognise 
them to be the same he had then been acquainted with. 
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of it, but if you-went to Scotland you would see upon soils of 
this description, hundreds of acres sowed with turnips, 
intended to be fed off by sheep, folded on the ground, princi¬ 
pally with a view to have the lightness of the soil corrected, 
from their tramping it into a kind of paste by the constant 
action of their feet; and owing to this process, the farmers 
there obtain a tenacity of soil, which enables them to grow 
afterwards corn crops, which their land would otherwise 
never yield : but in a clay soil there is too much tenacity 
belonging to it naturally, and, therefore, tramping, which 
•,/v/makes it still more tenacious, directly and most decidedly 
/Ujures its fertility. The extent of the injury thus occasioned, 
^'may in some measure be imagined, by considering the effect 
j produced by the tramping of so light an animal as a sheep ; 

* and from that to calculate what effect must be produced, by 
the weight of a cow, an animal so much heavier. The fact is, 
clay land poached in this way is so puddled, if I may use the 
the expression, that every track is water-tight, which shows 
that the soil is completely closed against the influence of the 
atmosphere; the bad consequence of which is exemplified in 
note, p. 35.* I wish to address myself to your natural good 
sense, and would ask you, if the use of lime and manure, 
which you are all fully aware, makes land of this kind loose 
and open, and by so doing, renders it fruitful: must not upon 
the same principle, the tramping of cattle, which has the 
opposite effect of binding and compressing the soil, render it 
unfruitful, and counteract, the effects of all that lime and 
manure, which at so much expense and labour, you have, 
perhaps, but a year before laid on it ? I trust, that by repre¬ 
senting this inconsistency, you will abandon the practice; and 
for a proof of the truth of the observations I have made, I 
will confidently refer you to the appearance of the soil, when 
ploughed up from clover lea which ha| not been pastured, 
compared with that which has ; or with stubble land which 
has been trodden down by cattle in the manner I object to. 

Stilly. It requires a farm of fully fifty acres to give suffi¬ 
cient employment to a pair of horses; perhaps sixty would 
be nearer the truth ; and, therefore, if a farmer even ploughs 
in partnership, he ought to have twenty-five or thirty acres. 
I here speak of those who have no other employment for their 








horses than what the cultivation of the farm affords.* There 
are, however, cases where the distance of fuel, and distance 
of lime, may make a horse necessary when it might not be 
otherwise. All small farmers ought to use the spade, for 
many reasons. It costs but little more, even if he has to hire 
assistance, and does the business better, and the crop is bet¬ 
ter. In all drill crops, also, by using the spade, he may put 
in a quicker succession of crops, and have one coming for¬ 
ward as the other is ripening. In wet seasons he can dig, 
when he cannot plough; and its value, in turning up stiff 
clay lands in autumn, and exposing.the soil to frost and snow, 
is scarcely to be imagined ; and in all such lands this plan 
should be pursued where no winter crop is put in. 

9thly. In all wet lands, and where the clay is retentive, 
the ridges should be narrow ; which may, indeed, be almost, 
laid down as a general rule, in a climate so moist as this; 
but where the land is sufficiently dry, the broad ridge is pre¬ 
ferable. 

lOthly. No hay or straw whatever should be sold off the 
farm. In England this is strictly forbidden by lease, and 
the tenant who did so, would be supposed to have an inten¬ 
tion of running away. If the cattle were home-fed, as here 
recommended, all the straw the farm can be made to pro¬ 
duce will prove little enough; and for this reason, as soon 
as the farmer is in circumstances to enable him to do so, it 
would be his interest to slate bis house and out buildings, 
which, in the end, would be found the cheapest roof,, and 
would preserve, for the use of the farm, the large quantity of 
straw which is annually consumed in repairing the thatch. 


* Martin Doyle estimates the ground required to feed“ h ° rse ;L* 1 
two acres, and the value of food and other expenses at *20. 8s. -d. 
yeatly. The small farmers in the counties of Down and Antrim adopt, 
the plan of buying a.young horse, rising three or four years old, and,, 
having used him in their spring labour, they sell him of! in May or 
June; and the natural improvement in the animal at that age, gene¬ 
rally leaves them a profit, besides getting their labour done for the 

kee p- x .- 



CHAPTER IV. 


General Observations upon the mode of Cultivation at present in use 
as to Potatoes, Turnips, Flax, and Wheat—Advantage of laying on 
Lime with the Potato Crop, and giving house manure to raise Tur¬ 
nips—Necessity for stopping the spread of Ragweed, Coltsfoot, and 
Thistles, by means of the seed—Use of Chaff as an alterative for 
Cattle. 

Having laid down these general maxims, the propriety 
of which I think you cannot but admit, I should wish to lay 
before you some observations which have occurred to me in 
visiting your farms: the first I shall make, is upon your mode 
of ploughing old lea for oats; when this is done, you form 
so many hintons by ploughing each ridge separately, that 
nearly a seventh part of the entire surface is stripped of the 
good soil, and when the crop comes up, you will see the 
braird Confined almost exclusively to the middle of the ridge, 
where the good soil is gathered in, and though it afterwards 
spreads, still a very considerable loss arises: now, if instead 
of ploughing each ridge by itself, you would take in six or 
eight, you will still preserve the land in the same form, but 
there would be only one hinton in the whole, in the place of 
one for each ridge; so that the surface not being deprived 
of the good soil, would give the crop evenly over its whole 
breadth. You should also observe in all ploughing for grain, 
to “be particularly careful to turn over the furrow slice, with 
such an inclination that the top exposed to view should, as 
nearly as possible, resemble a ridge stone in appearance; by 
which means the furrow slices will pack close, so as to pre¬ 
vent any seed escaping, and the angle at top will afford suffi¬ 
cient mould for the harrow to turn over and cover the seed. 

This inclination of the furrow slice is very material, and 
s produced partly by the shape of the mould board, and 
partly by the skill and judgment of the ploughman, propor¬ 
tioning the breadth properly to the depth of the furrow slice; 
the broader this is in proportion, the more flat the slice is 
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left, and the narrower it is the more upright; and the closer 
the coulter is adjusted to the sock, with a slight inclination 
to the left, the more perfect the angle or comb, as it is 
termed, will be at top. 

Next, as to your potato crop, which ought to follow your 
oat crop after lea—your present mode of cultivation is either 
in ridges or drills: the advantages of the former is said to be, 
that the potatoes are of better quality, but it is generally 
admitted, the produce is not so plentiful—that it always 
requires a great deal more manure—that the weeds cannot be 
so well eradicated, nor the ground so well tallowed as it is 
by the latter—and also, that in dry seasons, any partial fall 
of rain runs off without reaching to the roots of the plants. 
On the other hand, in the drill way, the potatoes, generally 
speaking, are more plentiful, but they are not usually so dry, 
and in rainy seasons they are more liable to be injured by 
superabundant moisture. Now, a mixed system of cultiva- 
tion appears to me likely to unite the advantages of both, and 
to be free from the disadvantages of either; and I recom¬ 
mend, for this purpose, that you should throw your land into 
broad ridges, of twelve to fourteen feet, and then plant your 
potatoes* in regular drills across them, slanting the course of 


• It appears from a series of experiments given in the Second 
Edition of the Encyclopedia Metropolitans, that drilled potatoes 
yield the greatest produce when planted in drills thirty inches 
asunder. 

The experiment seems to have been made with great care, the 
potatoes used were pink eyes, and the manure forty cart loads 
per acre, and fresh horse-dung was tried against rotten cow-dung. 
It deserves to be noticed, that the produce from the fresh horse- 
dung and rotten cow-dung wasjiot equally affected by the spaces be¬ 
tween the drills j for example, 

Horse-dung. Cow-dung. 

At 30 inches apart produce 66 bolls per acre, 66 bolls per acre. 
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I believe the distance between the drills, ought to be regulated by 
the length of the stalk, which depends on the kind of potato and 
the strength of the manure, and that the drills ought not to be 
closer together than the length of the stalk ; this would, generally 
give twenty-six to twenty-eight inches for the distance, and if highly 
manured fully thirty inches, except in such early kinds as ash leaf, 
kidney, &c. which are dug before fully ripe. 

Some opinion may perhaps have been expected as to the cause of 



the drill according to the lay of the land, so as just to give 
sufficient fall to the furrow to carry off any moisture that 
might be injurious, and at same time retain as much as 
might be useful. It is evident that, in this way, in wet 
weather, the trench will prevent any water from lodging, and 
that in dry seasons, the furrow receives the slightest shower, 
and conveys the moisture direct to the roots of the plants. 
The drill also, in this way, admits the use of the hoe and the 
scuffle, by a person standing in the trench, which cleans the 
ground with less trouble, and much better than it can be 
done by hand weeding. You are also enabled to mould 
up higher, which it is a great object when those kinds are 
cultivated in which the increase grows up the stalk, as, in 
such cases, the higher you mould, the greater produce you 
have, and in digging out (as you know where to put the 
spade ) there will not be seen so many potatoes cut—but in 
any case, a four pronged grape, is much preferable to the 
spade for this work. It appears to me, by following this 
plan, you would both gain in produce and save in manure, 
and your land would get better tillage, and be left in a cleaner 
state; and when the farmer has the command of a plough, 
there is nothing to prevent its being used in the preparation 
of the ground, marking out the place for the trench by a fur¬ 
row. In regard to the cultivation of this crop, I should also 
wish to recommend to you fhe practice bf putting your ma¬ 
nure in the ground, as opportunity offers, through the course 
of the winter, as soon as it is made; and leave for spring only 
the work of dropping in the seed at the back of the spade 
which any boy or girl can do ; by which means you will have 
the potato setting over before, I may say, you are now in the 
habit of beginning to it. By following this practice, there 
will be a prodigious saving of manure, as you may readily 
prove, by making the experiment of putting out twenty loads, 


the recent failures in the growth of this crop, but I confess myself 
unable to account for it in any way ; the treatment which now fails.; 
has been successfully practised, both in planting and preserving, for y 
a century, without any bad'consequences arising ; and the uncertain-- 
ty of the growth at present appears quite incapable of being 

have suggested at last Markethill meeting, that better seed 
might perhaps be obtained, by allowing a portion to remain undug 
in the ground, and this is likely to be extensively tried this season, 
but with what success it is not yet possible to say. 
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or any other particular quantity of manure, and measure the 
ground it sufficiently covers, then put a similar quantity by 
itself, in a heap, and let it remain until the May following, 
and measure how far it will go. I will venture to say, it will 
not manure half the space, and the land manured at Novem¬ 
ber will be found to give the best'and earliest crop. Care, 
however, should be taken during the. dry weather in autumn, 
to clean the ground of weeds ; and it must be seen that the 
litter has been completely incorporated with the manure, so 
as to ensure a proper fermentation in the ground. In order 
that the potatoes shall be of good quality, it is very material 
that they should be fully ripe before the frost; to accomplish 
which, the planting ought to take place in the month of April. 
When the frost comes on while the crop is in a growing state, 
the plants are killed before they arrive at maturity, and con¬ 
sequently wet, and without nourishment. It is a great mis¬ 
take to suppose, because potatoes planted late in May often 
give a more abundant produce, that the crop is, therefore, 
the most profitable. Many people say, they will do well 
enough for feeding pigs and cattle ; but a good dry potato is 
just as superior to a wet one, as food for your pig, as it is tor 
yourselves ; and if you put wet and dry into a basket toge¬ 
ther, the animal will soon f sjxnv you.that he knows the 
difference. , 

Next to the potato cropywhich forms such a large portion 
of your own food, comes the turnip crop, which affords the 
most wholesome food for your cattle ; in regard to which, I 
must say, that great inattention prevails. There are four 
things in the cultivation of lurhips which you ought to be 
most particularly careful of. First, to have the ground in a 
finely pulverised state :* this is much more easily accom¬ 
plished by ploughing up the land roughly and deep before 

•It sometimes happens that severe frosts in June heave up the 
ground, and raise the roots of the young plant out of reach of the 
, . manure ; the immediate consequence of which is, the sickly appear¬ 
ance of the crop. The drills should in this case be rolled without loss 
of time, to replace the plant solidly in the ground. When a roller 
cannot be obtained, a small round block may be substituted for the 
wheel of a wheel-barrow, and some stones being put in the box, let it 
be wheeled over the rows ; or if this cannot be got, let two people, 
standing opposite each other, press down the earth with their feet. I 
have seen crops recovered by these means, which in a few days wpiud 
have entirely withered away. 
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the frost than by any other means. Secondly, to force for- 
ward the young plants into rough leaf, in order to secure 
them against the ravages of the birds, who are apt to pickup 
the seeds just as they are bursting, and the attacks of the fly, 
which the crop is liable to, until the rough leaf comes out.* 
The best way to accomplish this, is to put out the manure in 
a heap in the field a few days before putting it into the drills, 
shaking it out very lightly, and, if very dry, sprinkle a little 
■water over it: this will produce a new fermentation, and 
when it begins to smoke, then is the time to put it immedi¬ 
ately into the drills and cover it up, and sow the seed with- 
out delay/f' The warmth thus obtained will force the plant 
into rough leaf in the course of forty-eight hours; whereas, 
if you put the dung in cold, (it being generally what is old 
mid well rotted that is used,) the fermentation is slow, and 
the plant will not be out of dauger perhaps for a week. 
Thirdly, to keep the ground clean of weeds: this should be 
done by cleaning the land before the turnips are sown, as 
much as possible, and watching their growth afterwards, and 
by the scuffle or horse-hoe cut them off before they can choke 
tip the crop. Fourthly, to keep the ground constantly loose 
and open about the plants, by stirring the ground between 

•'A writer in the Mark Lane Express, of the 17th March, 1837, 
Btates that immediately.upon the first appearance of the fly, he applied 
the horse-hoe as close as possible to the plants, the disturbance 
occasioned by which put the entire swarm to flight, and the same suc¬ 
cess attended this application elsewhere. John Hogg, of Drumgaw, 
Btates to me that he had banished them by rolling the drills very early 
in .the morning, which he conceived had crushed them when in a tor¬ 
pid state from the cold ; hut it may be a confirmation of the above, 
the disturbance of the roller affecting them more directly than that 
Which thehorse-hoe could be supposed to produce. 

A writer in the Irish Agricultural Magazine, a86ertsmost positively, 
that to take lime in its most caustic state, being Just slacked, and 
then sifted very fine, if scattered over the young turnip plant or any 
other plant when the leaf is wet, the plant will not he at all injured, 
but the fly will he entirely destroyed ; and, in like manner, it will de- 
■troy all kinds of slugs and insects if used in the evening, when the 
ground is wet with rain or dew, and the same plan will kill insects on 
peach, and other fruit trees. 

t When a had ploughman makes his drill in the first instance 
crooked, he sometimes slrivcs to remedy the defect in covering in the 
manure. _ This will help the look of the furrow, but it puts the top 
of the drill off the top of the manure, and the crop misses, without the 
xeason being perceivable. 
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the drills in dry weather. It is quite extraordinary the’uui- 
•yersal prejudice that exists against stirring the ground be¬ 
tween the drills in dry weather, in summer, which, it issaid, 
lets the heat more easily penetrate into the earth : now, the 
very reverse of this is the case—the oftener the ground ic 
stirred, the less it will be affected by the heat.* Land, in a 
pulverised state, imbibes the dew and damp of the night, the 
exhalation of which, by the warmth of the following day, 
produces a moisture round the plants, which nourishes and 
invigorates them in a most remarkable degree; whereas, if 
left unmoved, it often, particularly in clay land, gets baked 
so hard that no plant can thrive in it. Let the experiment 
be made in a plot of cabbages, and dig carefully between the 
rows at one side, and compare them with the others which 
are left untouched, and you will soon see the difference ; in 
fact, if you will take the trouble to observea drill of cabbages 
when the earth is first turned up after long parching wea¬ 
ther, you will perceive, before it has been done two hours, 
that the leaves have assumed a more lively colour, and will 
look more vigorous than they did before; and you may rest 
assured that, in dry weather, every drill crop is improved by 
having the soil turned up as often as practicable, provided 
you do not disturb the roots of the plants. 

The flax crop seems next to claim attention. This was 
once the crop perhaps of the greatest importance to the North 
of Ireland, but the introduction of spinning mills having 
almost entirely destroyed hand spinning, which had afforded 
a market for the home growth, remunerating prices can no 
longer be obtained; the spinning mills on the east coast of 
England, finding it more advantageous to procure their sup¬ 
ply from Russia and Holland. 


* It is a fact well known, that drill crops in a sandy soil are much 
less injured by long continued dry weather than those in clay soil. 
What is the reason of this ? Is it not that the nature of the soil keeps 
the ground about the plants loose and open ? Does not this point out 
that artificial means must be taken to keep clay loose and open also, 
in order to prevent injury from the drought; and this can only he 
done by ploughing or digging the land before the frost comes on, which 
will pulverise it effectually; and afterwards, when the crops have 
been sown, when dry weather comes on, to torn it frequently, in or¬ 
der to prevent its being baked into a flag by the heat of the sun. W itli 
this mode of cultivation, clay land, in a dry season, will produce one- 
half more potatoes; and without it, scarce any crop of turnips «an 
be expected at all in such soils. 
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The necessary result has been, that from the period alluded 
to until the year 1834, this valuable crop has been nearly 
lost to this country. About this latter period, several spin¬ 
ning mills had been erected in the neighbourhood of Belfast, 
and to this circumstance was attributed a great increase of 
demand and advance in price, which, however, afterwards 
appeared to have arisen from a great failure of the flax crop 
having taken place on the Continent; this revival of demand 
caused an immense quantity to be sowed in spring, 1S3-5, 
for which high prices were obtained; and in spring, 1836, 
all the wheat land almost in the North of Ireland was turned 
to the cultivation of this crop; but the continental crops hav¬ 
ing again become abundant, the price has been ruinously 
low, and it has been made again evident, that under ordi¬ 
nary circumstances, the home grower cannot compete with 
the foreign, who, having the advantage of cheaper land, and 
cheaper labour, and water carriage to the English market, 
free of any duty, will always be able to undersell us, until pro¬ 
tection is afforded. I therefore cannot recommmend at pre¬ 
sent the cultivation of this article; butif protected to the same 
extent as grain, it would become again one of the most im¬ 
portant crops which this country produces. 

The great complaint made against its extensive cultivation 
is, that it leaves nothing behind in the way of straw for ma¬ 
nure ; but I am well convinced if the practice was adopted 
of watering the flax ground with the water in which the crop 
had been steeped, it would enable, the land to give any other 
crop in succession, or wo^ld secure a most abundant crop of 
clover, (which should always be sowed with it,) and a luxu¬ 
riant crop of wheat afterwards; this practice being pursued, 
it might be grown to a very considerable extent without in¬ 
jury to the soil, should any change of circumstances a»ain 
enhance the price. In regard to its cultivation, the general 
belief in this neighbourhood has been, for many years past, 
that in order to cultivate it successfully, it must be sown on 
old lea which has been broken up by potatoes, set in the 
lazy bed way, and that the firmness of the bottom is what 
insures the good crop. It is likewise conceived that the use 
of lime is exceedingly prejudicial. Now I am strongly in- 
clined to think that both these opinions are erroneous, and 
that it is not the firmness of the bottom but the freshness of 
the ground which is beneficial: and as these two things in 
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breaking; up old lea usually go together, the cause of the good 
crop has been mistaken. In Flanders, where the finest flax 
in the world grows, it is proved by Mr. Radchffe s account 
of the Flemish agriculture there, that the land intended for 
the flax crop is ploughed and harrowed over and over again, 
and heavily rolled both before and after the sowing, until the 
land is brought perfectly level,* and as fine as P°wder. Th s 
shows that all which is said about having a sohd bottom for 
the root to take hold of, is quite ideal. Then, m regard to 
the prejudice against lime, I consider that it is completely 
disproved by several instances which have come to my own 
knowledge very lately; for example, David Greer, of Colrust, 

had flax of extraordinary length and fineness, and he sowed 
it upon potato land that had been previously under cultiva¬ 
tion, and had been manured in the usual manner with dung 
upon this he spread the lime warm frorwthe kiln and har¬ 
rowed it in, and then sowed the seed and harrowed it aga n. 
The crop was the finest that could be imagined, and he has 
since pursued the same plan with every success ; and what 
shows that the goodness of the crop was owing chiefly to the 
lime was this, that the places where the loads of lime were 
emptied, could be traced by the superior luxuriance of the, 
arowth; but the land had never been limed before, nor had 
ft borne flax for many years. The Flemish rotation only 
admits flax once in seven years, and this is often enough for 
lime also. John M‘Clure, of Drumahee, set his potatoes on 
lime and soil, and some dung, and sowed flax afterwards, 
and had an excellent crop likewise. These instances show 
that the existing opinions to which I have alluded are: with¬ 
out foundation f and 1 would strongly recommend that you 
should not be deterred from the use of lime as a manure for 
growing flax by any such reports, only attending to this, that 
once in seven Jears is fully often enough either for one 01: the 
other : and it appears to me that the real advantage attend¬ 
ing the crop upon old lea is, that it insures the lapse of a 
certain number of years between the two flax crops, and a 
fresh soil for the lime to act on. I should consider that to 

• The advantage of having the ground quite 1 ^fe*hat it ripens 
equally, and grows to the same length, which are both material points 
to be attended to in a flax crop, and cannot be obt " n ,^ d a 7ffi c ient v 
ridges are much rounded. The ground, of course, must be sufficiently 
drained. c 3 
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acted on by the harrow, and the advantage to be gained by 
this operation » not confined merely to the wheat crop but 
you are enabled thereby to sow, at the same time, clove - and 
prass seed. This form of the ridge is superior in another 
Lint of view also; for where severe frost sueeeedstoh^ 
rain, which often occurs, the frost penetrates at the edge^of 
the ridge both by the surface and the side of the trench and 
blows Up the ground, raising the young plants with it, which 
taking place repeatedly in the course of the winter and spring, 
materially injures the plants, and accordingly yoiynll[gene; 
rally find those next to the edge most sickly and delicate 
andthe injury does not altogether end there for if an ear y 
drought takes place, it enters the ground in like manner, jxrth 
by the side and the surface, and reduces the soil to such an 

and dry state, that the plants are again injured for vyant of 

moisture. These are strong objections to the mode of trench- 
ing up the ground, which generally prevails at present among 
you. P But my grand objection is, that it deters you from 
using the harrow so as to put in clover and grass-seed; and by 
not doing this you are at present driven to the necessity, 
most commonly , of putting in a crop of oats after the wheat, 
and so take two grain crops in succession, which is contrary 
to the fourth rule laid down. Your land thus becomes ex-, 
hausted, and as you have not (according to the present mode 
of reeding your cattle) manure to potato the whole of itagam, 
there is no alternative left you but to let it out to rest (as you 

term it) - in which state it remains worth little or nothing, 

perhaps for several years, before you can get manure to spare 
to brino it again into cultivation; whereas, if it had been 
sowed with clover and grass seed, the practice of house feed¬ 
ing, which this would enable you to have adopted would 
always supply you, as I have elsewhere observed, with plenty 

of manure, and you would !«ve had the second grain crop 

after the clover, much superior to what it would have been 

3ft Those who? from not paying attention to these considera¬ 
tions, have not put in clover with their wheat, should, 
nevertheless, upon no account, put in oats: let * em * 
crop of vetches or field beans, which will leave the ground 
in a fine state for either oats or barley, and then it ou D ht to 
return to potatoes or turnips, and undergo a new course of 
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fourth of your farm every year ; and you will, therefore, be 
thrown out of the rotation—the land will be exhausted and 
left out to rest, as formerly; and as it gets poor you will get 
poor yourselves; and having no longer the relief of lime to 
fall back upon, your case will become worse than what it is 
at present; for now, by lending you lime, I have no doubt 
of making you comfortable and independent, if you are only 
industrious and willing to follow the instructions given you ; 
but then, this resource is lost to you, and I do not see what 
other can be made available for your restoration. 

From this digression I return to the third mode in use of 
cultivating the wheat crop, which is sowing it after a fallow 
—the nature and object of which operation you seem to me, 
in general, but imperfectly to understand. It would appear, 
from the practice of many, that they considered the great 
object of so many ploughings was merely to pulverize the 
ground ; and if you accomplished that, by giving three or four 
ploughings in quick succession, nothing more was to be 
desired ; without taking into account that the principle of this 
operation is built upon this circumstance—that in the course 
of a certain number of years’ cultivation, almost all lands will 
accumulate a certain stock of the seeds of a variety of weeds, 
which being shed upon the surface, have, from time to time, 
been turned down by the plough, out of the reach of vegeta¬ 
tion, where they will be preserved for almost any length of 
time, until they are again brought within the influence of the 
atmosphere, which will immediately cause them, to,grow. 
The great object, therefore, of the fallow is, by repeated 
ploughings, to bring, in succession, every particle of the soil 
into contact with the air; and by allowing each crop of weeds 
to vegetate, and then ploughing them down and bringing up 
another portion to be served in the same way, completely to 
to free the land from the seeds so accumulated, which can in 
no other way be effectually done, as they must be allowed to 
grow before they can be destroyed. It is manifest, therefore, 

vate them, besides any profit that may be derived from pigs, poultry, 
&c.; and it is from fully considering this, that I have repeatedly asserted 
that every tenant on these estates might, if they follo>ved the instructions 
given them, have their potatoes, their grain, and their pork for them¬ 
selves, in place of selling the two latter to pay their rent, as they have 
heretofore in many cases been obliged to do. See sundry declarations 
in Appendix upon this subject. 
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that time must be given between the ploughing to let the 
weeds spring up, and if this time is not allowed, the «ee<* s 
are again turned down until a succeeding ploughing 
restore them to light and life ; this, therefore, should never 
be lost sight of. The plan, however, of raising wheat after 
fallow is not very suitable to a small farmer who can seldom 
bear to lose a year of his land ; but it may be adopted in the 
outset with advantage, for the purpose of cleaning his ground, 
and enabling him to get into a better system ; and it must be 
admitted that the crop of wheat, after fallow, is very superior, 
both in quantity and quality, to any other, and will sell 
perhaps a shilling per cwt. higher than the produce of the 
same seed sowed on potato land. Before turning to any other 
subject, I wish to make one further observation upon the 
wheat crop, which is, that you, I may say almost universally, 
stand until it is over-ripe,* which thickens the skin and 
Spoils both the appearance and quality of the grain. The 
rule laid down in Scotland to know when wheat is fit to be 
cut down, is to take a few grains and squeeze them between 
your finger and thumb, and if there is no milky fluid pro¬ 
ceeding from them, the crop ought to be cut, no matter what 
the appearance of the straw may be.j - 

Another observation I have made, in going through your 
farms, is the very little care taken to prevent the spreading 
of the destructive weed called coltsfoot —this is the first plant 
that comes into flower in spring; you will see the blossom, 
in the land where it grows, in the month of March, before a 
leaf is visible, and, in the course of a month or six weeks, whilst 
the ground is still red, it appears with a white tuft of down, 
on examining which, you will find a seed attached to each par¬ 
ticle, by which it is carried for miles over the country at that 


* This observation extends also to oats, particularly tbe potato 
oat, which will fully ripen in the stook, and the danger of loss by a 
shake will be avoided. 1 

t Jt may not be amiss here to remark, that where any smut may 
appear in the wheat crop, the grain should be separated from the 
Straw by lashing it, as it is termed, which is striking the heads 
against a sharp board or rail—by this means the dust flies off without 
being mixed up with the grain, which the operation of threshing 
sure to do—the difference in the appearance of the produce, under 
tne two modes of management, will not be less than one to two 
sniilmgs per cwt, according to the degree in which the crop has been 
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season, when the ground is ready prepared for its reception. 
It is by the sowing of the seed in this way that this weed is 
propagated, for it makes but slow progress by the root, how¬ 
ever difficult it may be to eradicate it when it has once got 
hold of the ground. This weed also appears to me to grow 
spontaneously, where the practice of over-liming, or burning 
the surface to make ashes, prevails. The most effectual way 
of banishing it, is to pull up after harvest, wherever you see 
the leaf on the ground, as much of the root as can be got 
out; you will find at the end from whence the leaf grows, 
two or three young buds, from which the flower proceeds in 
spring, and by pulling them the flower and seed are prevented; 
attention to this, and pulling also any blossoms arising in 
spring, will soon clear the land of this most hurtful weed. 

There is another weed which I likewise see doing a great 
deal of mischief—I mean ragweed. The quantity of nourish¬ 
ment it draws from the ground is shown by this, that it will 
not grow upon bad land. In regard to it, a most ridiculous 
notion prevails, which I have frequently found people pos¬ 
sessed of, who ought to know better—namely, that all the 
nourishment it has extracted from the soil in its growth, is 
again returned to it in its decay; or in other words, that after 
ripening the seed, the sap descends and enriches the earth, 
which is, therefore, left nothing worse.* I see, also, the 
cutting down thistles wholly unattended to, and the seed 
allowed to scatter with the most perfect indifference. In 
England, a farmer has been known to bring an action against 
his neighbour for not cutting down the thistles on his farm, 
and he recovered damages without difficulty. I wish most 
sincerely, that here, where people seem to be as litigious as 

• The absurdity of this idea reminds me of haring been once 
very urgent with a man to drain part of his farm, which I saw 
was actually good for nothing, from the neglect of it; and what do 
you think was the reason assigned for not wishing to do so ? It 
was this —that “if he made drains in his land, all the fat would 
run away.” You may perhaps laugh at this man’s absurdity ; but 
the idea that the nourishment extracted by the growth of a plant and 
the ripening of the seed, can ever descend through the dry stalk, and 
be discharged again by the roots for the enriching of the soil, is an 
absurdity fully as great, if not greater, than the notion of the poor man 
alluded to, who, although you may pity his ignorance, had just as high 
an opinion of his own judgment in regard to the effect of the drain, as 
you can possibly have in regard to the ragweed. 
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in any part of the world, some one would set an example of 
punishing such wanton neglect as takes place with regard to 
all the weeds L have alluded to. Thistles are only biennial 
plants, and, therefore, if cut down two successive years the 
supply of seed would be destroyed. I see people employed 
for whole days pulling up these out of their crops, when half 
an hour’s labour in cutting down the parent stocks, would 
have prevented the young growth from ever having come into 
existence. Besides the weeds just mentioned, there are 
others scarcely less injurious ; such as the yellow flowering 
weed, known in this country by the name of prussia, but is 
I think more properly called corn charloch. Also the corn 
marygold and wild poppy. All these are seldom seen except 
in land exhausted by successive corn crops. When the land 
is in this stale it seems;to ; produce them naturally, for they 
are never seen where a proper rotation of crops is pursued. 
I believe they are all annuals; and if you will pay attention, 
you will find they are rarely seen to grow to any great 
extent in the first crop, after the manure, nor after vetches 
or clover; both which crops leave the ground in good 
heart. When this is the case, the vigorous growth of the 
crop chokes these weeds, and they are soon banished; but 
when the ground is poor the weeds choke the crop, and get 
, almost entire possession of the land. 

£ There.is another matter in which I have also observed 
'-j/ great ignorance and inattention shown—that is, in your 
' allowing the chaff of your, corn crops to be lost. You wiil 
say, perhaps, there, can be no .nourishment in chaff, and why 
should we trouble ourselves in that case about it ? and it is 
very true there can be very little actual nourishment in chaff; 
but there is a great deal of use in it, notwithstanding, which 
you may soon perceive, if you will consider that when'your 
cow is confined to dry hay or straw in winter, after the juicy 
rich grass of summer, the change of food immediately affects 
her habit of body—the. dung gets dry—the coat stares, and 
from the costive state of the bowels, without any suspicion 
on your part, diseases originate which often end in the death 
of the animal, and may perhaps tend thereby to your own 
entire ruin. Now, the chaff which you throw away is the 
very best remedy against this evil; and when well boiled, with 
some potatoes mashed down, and some seeds or bran mixed, 
to make it palatable, a bushel full given in this way, night and 
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morning, will open the bowels, make the skin look healthy, 
and increase the quantity of milk beyond your utmost san¬ 
guine expectations. When chaff cannot be had, chopped 
hay or straw may be substituted ; a machine for cutting which, 
may be bought for about thirty shillings. The mixture 
should be made of such a consistence as to be easily stirred* - 
about with the hand—-a greater quantity of potatoes may be!^ - 
given, with advantage, itt this way, than in any other; but; 
they must be boiled separately, as potato water is always in-1 
jurious : the mixture is improved by some Swedish turnips, 
which may be boiled with the chaff;* but where turnips are V 
given in quantity, they will, of themselves, open the bowels 
sufficiently.-)- 

In alluding'to the loss you expose yourselves to by negli¬ 
gence and inattention in the foregoing respects, I cannot 
allow myself to pass over what you lose by the manifest 
neglect of the instructions given in the fifth rule, as to the 
management of your manure. When I published the first 
edition of this Address, I certainly did expect that a matter 
of such importance would have met with •universal attention ; 
and yet, I am sorry to. observe, that at the present day I see 
many instances of a total disregard to what is so plainly 
your advantage to attend to. It would seem to me some ot 

* See Mr. Scott’s account in Appendix. ^7 ' 

+ Another useful article which I see going to waste M the sjed 
of your flax. If you were to. stook up your flax like any other 
crop, and delay watering it until spring, you might save the seed 
without the slightest difficulty. It is said, however, that the flax 
will not be so fine and silky in this way ; the seed however generally 
pays from £8 to £10 an acre, which is equal to most other crops, 
and the flax remains over and above; but with a little trouble it 
may be saved, without that delay, by following the plan pointed out 
to you some years ago by the Linen Board. But if you do i\ 
choose to take that trouble, let the seed be at any rate taken ou DX/Vty 
rippling, and made use of, as is practised in Scotland, for the reafcg^ 
ing of calves. The seed, when boiled, forms a rich and nounsmng 
drink, upon which, mixed mth'alittte skim -milk, calves will thrive 
as well as upon any food whatever, except running them on the 
cow: and it is actually prejudicial to the colour of the flax,,ir you 
do not take it off before steeping. If the wetness of the weather 
should prevent your drying the bolls with facility, a slight diymg 
upon a kiln will at once do the business, and insure their keeping 
safe until required for use. It is now generally thought best to let 
the crop ripen more than formerly, and there is then less loss in the 
manufacturing it. 
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you have so little understanding, that you suppose if you 
have a certain bulk of manure, you have all you can desire 
and that the quality or strength of it is of no importance 
•whatever—never considering that the strength and richness 
of your manure is soluble in water; and if you allow it be 
drenched time after time by floods of rain running through it 
there will only be dross and refuse left behind. If you keep the 
manure from being thus injured, and throw back the seepage 
and prevent the evaporation, as directed in the fifth rule, you 
will preserve it in all its original strength, as it comes from 
the cow-house; but as an example may perhaps bring this 
before you in a stronger point of view than in any other way 
I can put it, let me suppose that some of you should purchase 
a little tea at a grocer’s—as long as you keep it dry and shut 
up from the weather, it will preserve its original strength, 
even for years; but when you put it into a tea-pot arid pour 
water on it three or four times, the strength is all gone, and 
your tea becomes, I may say, dead useless matter. It is just 
so with your manure. I see it often placed in such situations, 
that the rain water from your house and offices, and the 
seepage from the higher grounds, all runs through it; thus 
every shower floods it, day after day, carrying off always 
some part of the strength, until at length it is left as dead 
and as unless as the leaves thrown out of the tea-pot. 
Surely^o man in his senses will persist any longer in such 
gross mismanagement. If you were to observe a man 
quietly stand by and see his potatoes destroyed, which were 
to be the chief support of himself and his family, you would 
say he was either mad or a downright idiot; and if this 
would be your opinion of him, what can you think of your- 
selves when you stand by and daily look on at the destruc¬ 
tion of that manure by which your potatoes are to be pro- . 
aucea 9 s * * 





CHAPTER V. 


SBSSBSSSSSa^ 

Commencing, however poor. 

Were I to allude to every subject which might appear wor- 
,hy of observation, .helength of th.» add™* ~*(M4r 
exceed that to which I propose to confine myself,, but I can 
not help further remarking, that farmers in tins country are 

,p„. »Sf«fo£ fcL for s, 

upon this principle, Lit they are not saleable in the marked 
and they awe an undue preference to potatoes, on account of 
the money which they can almost in every season command 
for them/ I am far from wishing to detract from the value 
of potatoes, and the great advantage whrch anses from the r 
being adapted to the food of both man and beast, but this 
ver/circumstance generally occasions their being sold, and 
thusthe CTrobbed of L manure, and the foture produce 
. curtailed, for the temporary object of raising,perhaps,a 
fling cum of money, though the farmer might, m he end 
have even made stock with them, (vni which 

respect many prefer them to any other crop,) and have had 
inE way/the manure besides But if a farmer has plenty 
of turnips and mangel wurzel, he is not tempted sap 
plyXm; and they are, therefore, turned to the purpose for 
which they were intended; and if he has more than 

required for that purpose-he buys cattle lean, ^ 

fat,—or he purchases them in good condition, at November, 
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when beef is cheap, and holds them over for a market in 
•spring, when it is dear—or he buys springers in March or 
April, at a low price, when fodder is scarce, and sells them 
at May, when they are near their calving, and grass is plenty. 
In all cases he is sure of a good profit, in money, besides 
what he makes by manure, which is always most valuable ; 
and both these crops have the advantage of being used raw; 
whereas, potatoes ought, when given to cattle, to be half 
boiled, which consumes a great deal of fuel, if used on any 
great scale. It is a disputed point whether turnips or pota¬ 
toes are the most beneficial crop,* and great difference of opi¬ 
nion exists among persons holdinglarge clay-land farms.where 
carting off the turnips poaches the ground ; and also amon<r 
those who make a trade of fattening cattle upon a laree scaled 
who have, in several instances, preferred the latter. But, 
whatever idea the large farmer or the cattle feeder may enter¬ 
tain, it appears to me, there can be but one opinion upon the 
•superiority of the turnip crop, as regards the small farmer.f 


„• ?> jV S . a vel 7 ge , neraI complaint against turnips, that they 

to butter—but this is not necessarily the case. 
—.. Is > t , ur ™P- milk wil1 not kee P as J ong as grass-milk, but 
churnn n ear t : ho n fi *• I ' ,creas . e . d . the practice of keeping the 
cUum near the fire m winter, which is sometimes done. The milk, 
tfce cortraiy, should be kept cool, and warmed when 'churning 
,,Lf ) r i L Ch .. bolhn ,?. Wi ' ter as it Will bear. When yellow turnips ari 
with mnr5 U f er WI be ’ "evertheless, a good colour; but if wanted 
S“ of .J yellow Shade, dairy-maids use grated carrot in a 
i th bol , hng water > and squeeze it into the churn. As 
.... 1“ , d °*: s not keep, it is of great importance to churn often, 
oL ► v. , CC ’ a , nd lf Possible, three times a week, so that it 
cannot be let stand for cream, but churned whole. Where so fre¬ 
quent churning is impossible, it is hut to add one-eighth part of 
boding water to the milk as it comes from the cow, and cover it 
doubIe c ]otb, which prevents the heat escaping, and 
^- e f te , am ’ whlch seems t0 carr y off with it the peculiar 
navour which the turnip would otherwise communicate—hut under 
attendo” a |ITlf nt ci IT ’ llCh ai*' il al ' Va>S dppRnd nn thfi Cleanliness and 
f Richard Lloyd, Esq. states as follows, in a Treatise on Agri¬ 
culture lately published by him —The early Dutch garden tur- 
"'P s , IS b 7 no means an unprofitable root; my breadth of land in 
vetches last year being very limited, I reserved then, all for my 
™ S ‘ In consequence I sowed half an acre of the early; Dutch 
iL them J 1 co ’? m , eneed taking them up in July, and, first steam- 
ing them, served them without any other food to eighteen newly 
weaned pigs, and also to three breeding sows and a hoar: they lasted 
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In the first place, the saving of fuel, to which I have already 
alluded, is a most material recommendation. Likewise the 
late period of the year at which they can be sowed, which 
admUs of their succeeding rape, winter vetches, rye-grass 

annual clover, or early cabbage The Malta turmp may be 

sown at any time in July with the prospect of a full crop. 
Thus, it is y clear that three crops may be obtained in two 
year" turnips being one ; besides this, it is to be considered 
that'the principal use of the turnip crop to the small 
farmer, is die support of his regular stock, and the supply of 
milk and manure. Now a stone of turnips will yield as much 
milk and manure as a stone of potatoes, and the same land 
will yield five or six stone of the former, at least, for one 
of the latter. Again, when they are applied to fattening, 

and compared whh potatoes sold in the market (which is 
the usual mode of disposing of them by small farmers,) it 
must not be forgotten, that the expense and loss of time in 
driving a fat cow to a fair, is nothing compared to the labour 
of attending the market with a horse and cart, day after day 
to sell a quantity of potatoes, when both the farmer and his 
horse might be most advantageously employed at home in 
SSs of the farm ; and that, in the former case, he 
gets his money in a lump, whereas the potato-seller receives 

supply tlieir plac • which had consumed very 

rnl^CorXn the prodace of Mf an acre, and left behind 

well. I have mentionea man , s consideration and adop- 

;ion i ; should recommend vetches in preference, there being 
much less uonble attending them , hut 
Of both would be most advisable. This year myp.gs^ 

KfTnd^SS^s^e^them; hut the land must he of 
good quality, and the turnips well manured for. 
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payment in small sums, which, perhaps, may be frittered 
away before it accumulates to any amount.* 

It should also-not be overlooked, that even if only half 
the potatoes were planted which the family might require, in 
order to make room for such crops as would produce food 
for one or more cows, the value of the milk which would be 
thus obtained would buy more than twice the quantity of 
potatoes which the ground taken would have produced : and 
where there was little land, it might be very profitable farm¬ 
ing to plant only early potatoes where there was a good mar¬ 
ket at hand, to sell the whole off in the end of July, and 
sow the land with rape and Malta turnips, for winter and 
spring feeding. The value of an early crop of potatoes is 
very often superior to a late one, and the owner would have 
the money to lay in his supply in November, and would 
have, besides, all the winter and spring feeding, and the milk, 
and manure which the after crop would yield. A judicious 
farmer should not consider himself bound to raise the pota- 


* The force of these arguments appear to me still stronger now 
than when originally written, for the experience of 1835 has shown 
that the wheat produced has so far exceeded the demand, that the price 
fell so low as to make it a losing crop to the farmer; although formerly 
it was that upon which he most relied to make up his rent. This was 
so generally the case, that the land was turned to the growth of oats 
and barley to such an extent that, with the aid of but an indifferent 
harvest, the quantity of wheat has been so-reduced as to restore the 
price to a remunerating rate; hut I have no doubt that from the im¬ 
provement of agriculture, more grain of all kinds will be raised in 
average seasons than there will be found consumption for at profitable 
prices. If this be a true view of the case, it is quite evident that you 
should turn your chief attention to cattle crops. It appears clear, in 
ordinary cases, we can do without any importation of foreign grain; 
but we have never yet been able to do without an importa¬ 
tion of foreign butter; which, on the contrary, has been annually 
increasing. This shows what is most wanted; and what is most wanted, 
will always pay him best who has it to sell; and, accordingly, you will 
find on calculation that an acre of clover and rye-grass, if applied to 
house feeding, will yield you, upon an average, a larger return in the 
value of the milk and butter it will give, than any average produce 
from grain, the gain upon which latter I fear will yearly becopre less 
until the quantity at market shall be reduced by turning a large por¬ 
tion of the soil to flax, hemp, butter, fallow,. &c. which might easily be 
done.by the legislature giving those crops tile same protection as grain 
now enjoys. 
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’toes he will consume himself on his own farm. His object 
ought to be to manage his land in such a way as to produce 
him most money, which will always supply him with what he 
may want* 

Acting upon this principle, it appears to me, the man, who 
cultivates green crops largely, and is able to buy extra stock 
when wanted to consume them, will make more of his farm 
than in any other way. For example, suppose an acre of rape 
put in after winter here or spring vetches, the land to be 
well manured, and the plants dibbled in by the second week 
, in August, it will be ready to cut to great advantage when the 
clover fails about the middle of October, and would enable 
the owner to pay himself well by vealing calves, after which 
it will be ready to cut again in April following, and will feed 
ten to fifteen head of cattle for a month or five weeks;* and 
supposing that springers have been laid in. in a low condition 
to calve about the first week in May, they will by that time be 
so much improved, and being also just ready to calve, they will 
sell at an advance of 25s. to 30s. each. But to take every thing at 
the lowest, say eight cows sold at 25s. profit, amounts to £10, 
leaving the ground and the manure ready for turnips, an acre 
of which will fatten four head of ordinary sized cattle, which 
should yield a profit of £3 to £4 per head, but calculated at 
50s. will produce £10 more ; that is, £20 gained by the acre, 
). without calculating any thing on the October cutting, which 
, is worth £5 an acre more, leaving the land in good heart for 
sowing barley and clover ; or he might put in spring vetches, 
and after feeding them off in the same way, prepare the ground 
for wheat. Now,'after making the largest allowance for seed 
and labour, and some hay for the cattle when fattening, the 
manure being supposed to pay for the straw, it is evident 
there will be more clear profit remaining than any single crop 
would produce ; and, of course, if a man has money to deal 
in this way, it will be his interest to do so, and with the money 
so gained buy the potatoes or other produce he may require. 
I have selected, as an instance, a crop of rape to begin with, 
as it comes in earliest, and cattle generally give a larger profit 
laid in about the end of March or beginning of April, than at 

•The cutting in October prevents the crop in April being so 
' heavy as it otherwise would be, or it would do more than this, if let 
come into blossom without previous cutting. 
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any other season. Mr. William Dougan, of Lisdrumcher, has 
followed this plan this last season, and has realized a much 
larger profit; but, at all seasons, springers bought in poor, 
and well fed for a month or five weeks, and sold wlien ready 
to calve, are sure to leave a handsome profit, perhaps more 
than vealing calves, as recommended in October. But the 
benefit of having a large supply of rape, Swedish turnips,* or 
mangel wurzel for spring, is also of great advantage where 
there are large grazing farms, as it enables the stock to be 
kept in the straw yard until the grass rises, which, by the 
shelter it affords, draws up a succession of young shoots, and 
produces a growth of grass that cannot be eaten down by 
the stock, which would have been half starved on the same 
ground, if they had been more early turned out upon it. Some of 
you, however, may perhaps say, as I have often heard it urged, 
that your land would not bear this constant turnjng and 
ploughing for so many crops in succession. But there seems 
to be a great mistake in this opinion. If repeated ploughing 
was to do the land so much injury, how does it happen that it 
produces such crops after a fallow, when it has been ploughed 
perhaps five times, with scarcely any intermission. The truth 
is, that it is not the constant ploughing, but it is the constant 
grain crops you put in when you do plough, that does the 
harm ;f and you need have no fear whatever about hurting 

* Jt a singular distinction between the Swedish turnip and all 
others, that it seems to suffer very little in the quality of the root by 
being allowed to stay in the ground and shoot up to seed, which gives 
a cutting like rape, and yet the root will afterwards remain sound 
and sappy, and fit for cattle feeding until the! end of June. When 
this plan is pursued the ground should be afterwards sown with late 
spring vetches, to cut in October or November. 

t. It seems to me that the increased fertility of fallowed land is 
mainly attributable to that very turning which is sometimes com¬ 
plained of as an evil. By this, every part of the soil is exposed to 
the action of the atmosphere, the effects of which in promoting 
fertility may be estimated by observing the barrenness which follows 
from excluding its influence. Examine the ground under the back of 
one of the newly levelled ditches, or what is called the seat of the 
ditch : now, when the ditch was originally made, this was the surface 
productive soil, and the stuff thrown out of the gripe to form the 
back was perfectly barren till. But now you will find the case 
exactly reversed : what was then the fruitful surface soil is now 
rendered barren by being excluded, by the back of the ditch heaped 
over it, from the action of the atmosphere, and the back, which was 
then barren, is now rendered fruitful by being exposed to it. 
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your land in that respect,* if you only pursue the proper 
rotation of crops, taking care to introduce vetches and clover 
between the grain crops, which refreshes the land more in one 
year than lying out to rest in a poor state would do in three 
or four, as I have already said. 

But others will be ready to complain of the great labour it 
will require' to put in one crop alter another in this way ; and 
no doubt more labour will be required in this mode of culti¬ 
vation, than if you kept half your farm constantly lying at 
rest. But is not the want of employment your constant chni- 
plaint ? and if the crop pays you, are you not better off working 
for yourselves on your own farms, than working for Lord 
Gosford or Colonel Close, into whose employment it seems 
to be such au object to gain admittance ? That the extra crops 
you will iu that case find yourself possessed of, will amply 
re pay you for the extra labour you bestow on them, yon need 
not doubt. Look to the ease of James M'Donnel] of Ballin- 
davagh, who was one of the daily labourers at Gosford, whose 
farm was in.such a neglected state that 1 dnected his Lord- 
ship’s steward to discharge him, and send him home to work 
for himself. It is now two years since, and at that titiie he 
was in the greatest poverty, without a four-footed animal in 
his possession. He thought he was turned to beggary when 
he was dismissed ; but go“to his place now, and you will tind 
him with a couple of cows, and one or two pigs, and every thing 
in a thriving state about him. It appears, therefi >re, Ins own farm 
paid him better for his labour than he was paid for it at 
Gosford ; and every one who has land to work upon will 
find in like manner that he can earn more at home by raising 
extra crops thereon,’ than all he can make by his working 
elsewhere. This last objection, therefore, should rathc-r be 
considered an argument in favour of ihe plan proposed, tluat. 
be given as an argument against it. 

1 have thought it necessary to go into these par iculars,. 
because there are always people to be found ready to start 
objections to every thing wnich differs in any respect from 
what they have been accustomed to ; but to any one who takes 
the trouble seriously to consider the matter, the gain that may 

• So little cause is there to apprehend any impoverishment of the 
land, that I find on several farms this last year they have lost their 
c over by the luxuriance of their oat crop, and they will have to. 
change to barley. D 
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be made in the way I have just pointed out will be very 
evident; and the only real objection I can see to its being 
more commonly acted on is this, that it requires more capital 
to lay in the extra stock required, than I fear you are at 
present possessed of; the want of which will therefore oblige 
you to leave the profit to be made by dealing in cattle, in the 
manner I have been speaking of, to others, and to limit your 
own operations to the purchase and maintenance of the per¬ 
manent stock suited to your holdings; which, as I have 
elsewhere said, should never be less than one cow to every 
three acres of arable land; and when you have once attained 
to such a degree of prosperity as to be possessed of that stock, 
be assured there is nothing wanting but industry and sobriety 
to insure your future comfort and independence, and also such 
a gradual accumulation of property* as will enable you to 
provide for your children without applying to the miserable 
resource of dividing your farm (already perhaps too small) 
among them, thereby making paupers of your entire family. 
And iet no one be discouraged from commencing to raise 
green crops, if he has the means of doing so, by the consider¬ 
ation that he has not a cow to get the benefit of them. 
Supposing he is so poor as not to be able to buy a cow, still 
there are few people who have their health, and are inclined 
to be industrious, who cannot raise the price of one, two, or 
three young pigs, in which these crops will in a little time 
produce such an improvement, that, in the common course of 
things, before many months he will be enabled to purchase the 
cow he was in want of; and would, most likely, not have been 
able to get in any other way. _Vetches, clover, and cabbage, 

■ 'are excellent feeding for growing pigs, and would soon aug¬ 
ment their .value to the amount required ; and if this plan of 
getting a cow should fail, he will seldom be disappointed 
(whilst the system of farming now in practice continues) in 
getting the use of a cow for her keep, from those who have 
not sufficient food for their stock; by which arrangement he 
will have milk for his family and manure for his farm. 

* I do not know any considerable estate in the North of Ireland, 
in which the tenant will not be able to pay his rent by milk and but¬ 
ter, provided he house-feeds this amount of stock, thereby leaving 
his pigs, his poultry, and all his grain entirely to himself, which 
shows the practicability of the accumulation here spoken of, in all 
ordinary cases. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Case of Small Farmers in Reduced Circumstances—Mode of Recovery- 
pointed out—Crops according to Old Method compared with those 
Recommended- Others to be substituted according to circumstan¬ 
ces— Improvement in the power of all—Objections Answered. 

But it is seldom that any one deserving the appellation of 
even a sma’l farmer, is so very lotv in the world as not to 
have a cow of some sort; and the more common case is, that 
he is possessed of one at least of those useful animals. Let 
us suppose him, then, to have four acres of land and one cow, 
and that two acres are in grazing, or put out to rest, as it is 
termed ; and of the remainder, half an acre is intended for 
potatoes, half an acre for first crop of oats on last year’s po¬ 
tato ground, half an acre of second crop oats, and the remain¬ 
ing half acre third crop oats ; which, altogether, make up the 
four acres ; and, with a small garden, may not be considered 
to be an unfair representation of the general circumstances 
of the poorer class of small farmers. Now, if an industrious 
man, reduced to such a- situation by bad health, or any other 
calamity, without capital, and without friends, was to ask 
me how he, as a small farmer, might contrive to extricate 
himself from his difficulties and retrieve his affairs— (and 
this is a question which, above all others, most vitally con¬ 
cerns the poor of Ireland)—I should answer by saying, if a 
small farmer means to live by his land, his first object ought 
to be to make every inch of that land as productive as its 
nature will admit of—and this can only be accomplished (as 
I have stated in the commencement) by having plenty of 
manure, and pursuing such a rotation of crops as shall pre¬ 
vent the ground from being ever exhausted. Various methods 
may be taken by him to arrive at this, according to his parti¬ 
cular resources and the circumstances of his farm ; but. 
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under any state of things, he must keep in mind the fixed 
maxims of farming already enumerated. By reference to 
these, he will, in the first place, see that wherever he intends 
to put on his manure, the land should previously be effec¬ 
tually drained ; and, likewise, that the weeds should, as far as 
possible, be eradicated before putting in his crop. If these 
directions are not attended to, a cold wet subsoil will destroy 
more than half the strength of the manure, and half the re¬ 
mainder will perhaps go to nourish the weeds, in place of the 
crop he intended it for. The next thing he will see pointed 
out, is to provide for the increase of his manure, by preparing 
the means of feeding his cow in the house, and to refresh his 
Jand by a change of crop. It is from want of attention to 
these points, the returns from his farm have been heretofore 
so much reduced, that he has been kept struggling in poverty, 
-when, with less labour and more skill, he might have been 
living comfortably. But as an example will make every 
thing more intelligible, I should be inclined to recommend 
him, as one mode of carrying the rules laid down into prac¬ 
tice, (draining and clearing his land being always attended 
to in the first instance,) to sow clover and grass-seed with his 
first grain crop, as a provision for house-feeding his cow the 
following year; and he must begin early aud put in kail or 
cabbage into his potato ridges, and sow a succession of 
vetches on the stubble of his last year’s potato-land oats, to 
serve as feeding for the present. If there should be any 
overplus after feeding his cow, and that he should not be able 
to buy pigs tp consume it, he may letsuch part stand for seed, 
the produce of which will generally be more valuable than 
any second crop of oats, and the straw from it will be found 
much superior to oat straw, as fodder, and contribute to the 
support of his cow in winter. He will further observe, by 
the fourth rule, that the manure for his green crops, such as 
potatoes, turnips, &c., should be put out upon that part which 
has been exhausted by grain, therefore let it be given to the 
stubble of last year’s second and third crop of oats ; and by 
abending to the fifth and sixth, and seventh rules, let him 
Jake care not to have any of his land or manure wasted ; 
and, by burning the backs of old ditches desired to be 
levelled, he will obtain such a quantity of ashes as will enable 
him, with his other manure, to sow half an acre of turnips 
and an entire acre of potatoes, in pjace of the half acre, as 
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formerly supposed. By this means, he will be able to bring 
in half an acre of the poorest part of the grazing, the remain¬ 
ing one and a half acres of which may be used for the sup- 
port of his cow, until the vetches become fit for cutting, 
when, if he has any ashes remaining, or as far as the summer 
manure will cover, the grazing may be broken up and pre¬ 
pared for rape. Supposing these matters to have been con¬ 
ducted upon this plan, when the turnips become ready for 
use, it will be practicable for him to fatten his cow, and sell 
her for a price that will enable him to make up the price of 
two lean ones, or at least to add a heifer to his stock. One 
rood of turnips is calculated to fatten a cow of moderate size, 
that has been well fed in summer, which his would have been 
on the vetches ; therefore he would have remaining still one 
rood of turnips, the curled kail, and what rape he might have 
got sown, to enable him to support the two cows, thus sup¬ 
posed to be bought, for the remainder of the year, until the 
clover would be fit for use, which was formerly directed to be 

In considering the foregoing, I do not see any extra outlay 
which can be said to render this commencement impractica¬ 
ble, nor any reason to suppose that the person’s means of 
paying his rent will be in a manner curtailed ; on the contra¬ 
ry, it appears to''.me that, besides the additional half acre of 
potatoes, the vetches substituted for the second crop of oats 
will produce, by the superior keep of the cow, in milk and 
butter, and the rearing of pigs, more than double what an 
inferior crop of oats would be worth ; and that by these arti¬ 
cles alone, the entire rent of a four- acre farm would, in com—■ 
mon years, be paid, leaving the profit of the remainder of 
the farm to go entirely to the support of the family and the 
increase of tlife stock. But if it is clear from this statement 
that the farmer’s circumstances the first year will not be made 
worse, it is still more clear that the second year they must be 
made better ; for it is plain he will then have more than 
double his former quantity of manure, (owing to the turnip 
feeding and the second cow,) which, with the ashes of his 
remaining’ old ditches j"*wlll be fully sufficient to bring into 
cultivation all the remainder of the grazing land lying out to 
rest; which will now be made to yield him a valuable crop 
of potatoes and turnips, and he will have the manured land 
of last season, amounting to one and a half acres; in place 






©f half an acre, as formerly; besides all which, he 
•will have as good a crop after the vetches as after his 
potatoes; and thus there will be no part whatever of 
the entire farm which will not be under profitable crop; and 
the clover, with what vetches he may think it necessary to 
sow, will supply him with the means of feeding his two cows 
in the house, by continuing which practice, he will have suf¬ 
ficient manure to keep his land constantly in good heart, and 
enable him to follow for the futur any rotation of crops he 
may think proper. 

In order to make what I have said more intelligible, I put 
the statement into figures, viz: 


SUPPOSED CASE Or A FOUR-ACRE FARM. 

Tieia No. 

1 In Potatoes (having only one cow, and not fed in the - 

house), he will not be able to manure more than 

2 In oats, upon last year’s potato land - 

3 In oats, being the second crop after potatoes - 

4 In oats, being the third crop after ditto 

17 

^ In grazing, lying out to rest - 

Entire Farm - Acres 4 0 0 


0 2 0 
0 2 0 
0 2 0 
0 2 0 


2 0 0 


PROPOSED CROP TO BEGIN AN IMPROVED SSSTEM. 


Tield No. 

1 To be sowed in Wheat or Oats, being last season s 

potato ground, and laid down with Clover and Grass 

2 To be sowed in Vetches, after first crop of Oats 

3 To be sowed in Turnips of different hinds 
^ | To be planted in Potatoes,* supposed 

e } 

7 [• Best part of the Grazing to remain for one cow, 
3 J with Vetches 


0 2 0 
0 2 0 
0 2 0 
I 0 0 


12 0 


Acres 4 0 0 


* I calculate the extra manure wanted to be acquired by burning 
the useless ditches : where the manure has been formerly so small, the 
f elds must be small also, and the ditches more numerous of course. 
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SECOND YEAH OF IMPROVED SYSTEM. 

Field No: 

1 In Clover fit for cutting 

2 In Oats (after Vetches), if a second cow has been got, 

one-half Vetches may he necessary, unless cabbage 

and kail are cultivated - 

3 In Barley (after Turnips), laid down with Clover and 

Grass-seed - 

4 In Wheat (after Potatoes), supposed planted on house 

manure, laid down with clover - 

5 In Oats ( after Potatoes) - 

6 In Turnips, having been trenched up before the frost - 

g | In Potatoes - 

Acres 4 0 0 

The ditches of Nos. 7 and 8 burned, and the produce of 
two cows fed in the house for most part of the year, will give 
the requisite manure ; and on a comparison of the crops and 
the keep of two cows, the return appears to be four-fold the 
value of what it was, with the certainty of the land every 
year getting better.* 

I think any one who will afford a few minutes’ considera* 
tion to the foregoing, will be of opinion that a satisfactory 
answer has been given to the question proposed, and that by 
a simple reference to the maxims laid down, a mode of re¬ 
covery has been pointed out, which cannot fail to accomplish 
its object, having for its foundation, principles which may be 
successfully applied to the circumstances of every such farm 
as the case supposed; and a more important case cannot 
well be submitted to the consideration of the friends of Ire¬ 
land, in its present situation. The plan recommended has 

* Simple as this rotation may appear to any educated person, I am 
quite sure very few countrymen would be able to act upon it from 
merely seeing it stated on paper. I therefore add, as an instruction 
that cannot well be mistaken, the advice, that all their manured land 
shall be laid down with clover and grass seed, with first grain crop, or 
reserved for vetches the following year ; and to persist in this and the 
growth of turnips, until they can keep their stock iq the house; after 
which, if they have any useless pasture remaining, let it be ploughed 
up and summer-fallowed, so as to prepare it for crop the following sea¬ 
son, such as it may be fit for; and if too poor for grain, and manure be 
still scarce, the cultivation of vetches will soon bring it round to A 
profitable state. 


0 2 0 

0 2 0 
0 2 0 

0 2 0 
0 2 0 
0 2 0 
1 0 0 
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been selected as affording a clear and concise exemplification 
oFthe operation of the principles laid down, but it is not 
meant to be a prescribed course that every one should inva¬ 
riably follow ; on the contrary, it may be changed and modi¬ 
fied, in'a variety of ways, according to the nature of the farm, 
which may call for the introduction of other crops. Thus 
cabbage, field peas, and beans, mangel wurzel, and many 
other things which I have not taken into account, may, in 
manj r cases, be found more desirable than those I have adopt¬ 
ed. Where manure is scarce, kail, and thousand-headed 
cabbage, are particularly valuable; they will grow with great 
luxuriance upon the back of a new made ditch, without 
manure of any kind, which proves that nothing more is 
required to insure *a crop than to turn up new earth, by 
deeply trenching the ground before the frost sets in. Curled 
kail should be sown the last week in July, or the first week in 
August, and planted out as early ; n March as any soft .weather 
' tBkefcpfece; thousand-headed cabbage should be sown in 
Mkthf‘a%d plante^but in June or July, as soon as the plants 
are, stgficieii'tly gi bWri; both will give a plentiful crop of 
Ieav>es'.«i November, .and also the following spring, besides 
giving a large after-cutting, in the manner of rape, when 
shooting up to go to seed : but in whatever way the object is 
accomplished, still tlie principle of house-feeding, and a ro¬ 
tation of crops, must be equally attended to. 

I am fully aware that a person whose Resources 
enable him to buy lirne or other manure, may at 
once succeed in making his entire farm productive, with¬ 
out waiting for the slower process, which, to his poorer 
neighbour, may be quite indispensible ; but the person with 
such resources, although he may hold a small farm, does 
not fairly belong to the, class of those by whom' tlie question 
was supposed to be put, and the answer therefore seems pro¬ 
perly restricted to the single object of showing all those to 
whom it was addressed, that they might get on by their own 
industry, without any outlay beyond the means they may bj 
fairly supposed to possess; and that if they do not better 
iheir situations, it is not by reason of its being out of their 
power so to'- do : such being the case, persons so circum¬ 
stanced, I trust, will not shut their eyes to what is so plainly 
for their advantage to see. If their farms should be somewhat 
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larger than the case stated, it may perhaps take a little longer 
time to bring- them round, but still the improvement will be 
progressive, and they will be encouraged as they pro¬ 
ceed, by seeing that every step is not only attended with 
its own peculiar advantages, but likewise facilitates that which 
is to follow; and I therefore cannot but hope, that any 
among you whose cases may resemble that which has been 
stated, may be induced to take what has been said into their 
most serious consideration, and to try the effect of-the pro¬ 
posed change in their system of cultivation, notwithstanding 
the obstacles which may be started by those who are too in¬ 
dolent to exert themselves, or so much prejudiced in favour 
of old habits as to think they cannot be improved. 

Such people, among other objections, will perhaps 
say, if we follow this plan, according as the manure in¬ 
creases, our grazing will be broken up, which is always a 
sure provision for our covys : and then, if the clover and tur¬ 
nips fail, what is to become of us ? The answer to which is ? 
that there is little reason to apprehend any failure in' the 
clover crop, if the land is properly prepared, in vy ( hich 'a 
person well qualified will be appointed to instruct you ; but if 
from bad seed, or any other cause, a failure should take' 
place, it will not affect the rye-grass sown with it, which, 
may be cut as soil: and as any such failure will bn evident 
by the month of September, there will be full time to put in 
winter vetches, annual clover, and early cabbage, to supply 
its place, and be ready for use before the rye-grass is con¬ 
sumed ; and the succession of cabbages may be kept up. until 
the succeeding crop of turnips is'fully ripe, or 'spring .yetph.es, 
may be cultivated to any extent.* In the mean time,' the 
land upon which the clover is supposed to have failed, is by 
no -means lost ; the rye-grass will be in ample time to dig up 
the ground, and put it into turnips. It appears, therefore, 
there would be little cause for apprehension, even. if such a. 
failure did take place; and there is still less danger in regard 
to turnips, the different kinds of which may bo sowed from 
the middle of May (when the Swedish turnip is sown) to the, 

* The Italian rye-grass lately introduced, seems, by its rapid growth, 
well qualified to make up for all deficiencies of this kind,—(See' 
Appendix.) 

D 3 
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end of July, at which late period the Malta turnip will yield a 
full crop; so that if one sowing was to fail, it may hesupplied 
by anotherofa different kind. Some inconvenience may,how¬ 
ever be felt, in case a failure should take place in a crop of 
Swedes, as they are relied upon for the latter part of the 
season; but this also may be guarded against by sowing a 
sufficient quantity of rape to succeed the yellow Aberdeen, 
and yield food for the stock until the succeeding clover and 
rye-grass are ready for use. Others will tell you that it is 
an unnatural thing to confine cows to the house or straw-yard, 
and that they will give much more milk upon grass; and 
this is very true in' summer, if the grass is good ; the reverse, 
however is the fact, even then, if the comparison is made, 
with such grazing as the small farmer’s cow is usually turned 
out upon ; but in winter, a cow well fed and kept warm in the 
house, will give twice, or perhaps three times as much milk 
as what she will when turned out and exposed to cold, and 
hunger, and wet, upon the bare hills I often see them on ; 
and, at that season of the year, materially injuring the land by 
poaching it with their feet, whilst wandering over it in search 
of food ; besides all which, it is to be taken into the argu¬ 
ment, that the manure* will be saved, and that where a poor 
man now keeps one cow, he would, upon the plan of house- 
feeding, be able easily to keep three .f 

All these objections, when they come to be considered, are 
easily confuted; indeed the people who make them, do it 


* Mr. Cobbett estimates the quantity of manure which maybe 
accumulated by the owner of one cow fed in the house, to be 
sufficient to manure one acre ; and in these calculations he is not 
bad authority ; but I only calculate on its manuring three roods. 

t Cattle fed upon clover, either in the field or in the house, 
(when it is given too soon“ after being cut,) are liable to its fer¬ 
menting in their stomach, which, if not observed in time, will occa¬ 
sion their death. The usual remedy is to stab them in the side, in 
order to let the air escape : but this is no gmall'irijtfry to the animal; 
and the cure maybe effected by putting do?Sn the throat an egg-shell 
full of tar, in which three or four drops of the spirits of turpentine 
has been mixed. Cattle getting too many raw potatoes are liable 
to the same complaint. Some garlic pounded and made into a ball, 
with a little oat-meal and water, will give relief in a very short time 
also, and no countryman’s garden ought to be without some garlic, 
Were it only for this purpose. * 
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more as a cloak to cover their own slothfulness, than from 
any belief in the truth of what they advance; for the case ig 
so plain, and the benefit arising from feeding the cattle in the 
house, and having such an abundance of manure as to render 
the whole farm as rich as a garden, is so apparent, that no 
one can avoid being sensible of it. 







CONCLUSION. 


Pressing the Importance of the Subject, ami Explaining the Plan of 
Assistance to be given—Advantage of Plnniing Timber for Fuel- 
Present State of the Small Farmer, and the Appearance of the 
Country, contrasted with what they might be—Anxious Desire that 
this Address may be attended with some good efficis. 

There are, nevertheless, many well-iti&milfig”people such 
slaves to habit, and so little able to form a just estimate of 
what their own industry and exertion would' f'hable them to 
accomplish, that they despair of surmounting the 1 difficulties 
which surround them ; and it has often fallen to my lot to be 
told, with a perversity of reasoning not a little provoking, 
“that such a plan might do very well for the rich, but how ■ 
could any poor man afford to farm his land in that way ?” 
And,.notwithstanding, it is evident the poor man can least of* 
all afford to lose any gain which might he made by following 
a better system ; he seldom thinks of making even an attempt 
at what appears to him so far beyond his utmost efforts; 
whereas, if the attempt were made, scarcely any industrious 
man could fail of success. From a sincere desire to benefit 
all of you, hut particularly those of this unfortunate class, 
who, under existing circumstances, seem likely to be deprived 
of their small holdings, if they do not hit upon some expe¬ 
dient so to better their condition, as to be no longer a disgrace 
to the properies they inhabit, I have endeavoured, in the 
foregoing Address, (as being the first step to improvement,) 
to convince you of the wretched plan you have been hitherto 
pursuing, and of the beneficial change which might soon be 
brought about by adopting some such alterations as I have 
been suggesting. In this, I hope, I have at least so far succeeded 
as in some degree to weaken your attachments to old customs, 
and dispose you to follow such instructions as may be given 
to you ; and in order to set aside any excuses that might be 
made, either on account of ignorance or inability, I have, with 
the concurrence of your landlords, engaged two Scotch far¬ 
mers or agriculturists, for the purpose of giving the instruc- 
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tions you so much require. You will find them to be practical 
men, who have had experience of every kind of soil, ;ind 
know how each should be treated. After minutely examininn- 
your different farms, they will point nut to you how they are 
to be drained, cleaned, and prepared for the growth of o r een 
crops, so as to introduce the plan of house-feeding and accu¬ 
mulating of manure, which has- been already insisted on. 
Thus your want of skill in the management of vour land will 
at. once be remedied ; apdthen, to provide you with manure, 
(the want of which, at present, I am aware, would- incapacitate 
you from cultivating the crops recommended,) your landlords 
have kindly consented to lend such of you as may require 
assistance, as muchdime as will be sufficient to insure you as 
many potatoes as you may require for your families ; on 
-condition that the house manure you mayffie possessed of 
shall go to the other crops which the agriculturist may point 
out. Thus nothing will be wanting to the perfect cultivation 
of your farms but your own industry and that of your families ; 
ipr the above-mentioned assistance will be ■continued to all 
such as show themselves deserving of if, until they are brought 
into a situation no longer to require it. My employers, 
therefore, I repeat, having gone to suclvexpens’e and trouble 
to better the condition of the small farmers on their estates, 
and the benefit to be derived by following some better plan 
of cultivation being so evident to the commonest understand¬ 
ing, no one who, by his own want of industry, fails to take 
advantage of the assistance offered, can have just grounds of 
complaint, if the land, which he refuses to cultivate, is taken 
from him, and given to some of his more industrious neigh¬ 
bours, which will most assuredly be the case, when a fair 
time for making the experiment has been allowed.* 

1 trust few will be found so blind to their own interests as 
to force their landlords to this painful alternative ; and it is 
with great pleasure I look forward to the prospect of seeing 
their estates peopled with a thriving tenantry, and covered 
with neat and respectable cottages, and the farm divided by 
hedge-rows of useful and. ornamental timber, with underwood 

* He who leaves his land uncultivated, and not producing one half 
of what it ought to do, may not unaptly be addressed like the unfruit¬ 
ful tree in the parable—“ Why cumber ye the ground ?” And having 
met wUh reasonable < are and indulgence, may, with equal justice, like 
it, be no longer left in possession of the soil. 
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for fuel. The cattle being kept from injuring these plantations, 
they would soon come to a luxuriant growth ; and, I am con¬ 
fident, would not only yield a quantity of valuable timber, 
hut also sufficient faggots to afford a cheerful fire in the 
•winter’s evening: and if the farmer has a lease, and registers 
the trees planted as here recommended, he may have, at the 
expiration of his tenure, even if the farm be a very small one, 
one hundred or two hundred trees, from twenty to forty 
years old, according to the duration of his lease, well grown, 
which they will be, if the cattle are home fed, and thus 
prevented from injuring them; and these trees he cannot be 
prevented from selling at their full value; and if his landlord 
even should turn him out, (which in such a case is not likely,) 
he would not have to go away empty handed; and thus the 
bank of his ditch would be to him a savings' bank, the most 
economical and the most productive he could have recourse 


'When the present state of the small farmer is considered 

_reduced, as he often is, to potatoes and salt, and perhaps 

even a scanty supply of these, with a house almost unfit for 
a human habitation, and suffering under a scarcity of both 
fire and clothing; and then look forward to him in the 
enioyment of the comforts oflife, well fed, well clothed, and 
well lodged, with a cheerful fire on the hearth, and his flitch 
of bacon in the chimney—what a change is opened to tlie- 
view and what an ardent wish arises to see it realized!— 
Again, when the beautiful variety of surface, which this 
country affords, is now observed bleak, dreary, and naked ; 
and then look forward to it covered with well-built cottages, 
well laid out farms, and thriving plantations, with content¬ 
ment and its natural companions, good order, peace, and 
prosperity reigning around, surely every one ought to be 
tempted to put his hand to the work, and, as far as his influ¬ 
ence extends, assist in bringing about a change so desirable. 
Connected as I have been with you now for many years, I 
feel most sincerely desirous to give effect to the kind wishes 
of your landlords, and to use the means placed at my disposal, 
and the influence my situation as land agent gives me, to 
promote your comfort and happiness. It is that feeling alone 
which has prompted me to take the trouble ol thus addressing 

you and to devote so much time to personally enlorcmg the 
requisite attention to the instructions of the agriculturists who 
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are engaged for the purpose of directing you in the selection 
of the crops best adapted to the soil and situation of your 
farms, and the proper mode of cultivating them. Their 
appointment renders it unnecessary for me to enter into any 
discussion upon those subjects,* which would require more 
space than would be suitable to this Address, already pro¬ 
longed much beyond my original intention. All I contend 
for 's, that you shall cultivate such a succession of crops as 
•will afford a plentiful supply of moist food for your cattle in - 

the house, during the entire year. Experience has fully t, 
proved that one-fourth of the land usually employed in this~\ <=> 
way will suffice : and as the practice of home feeding has 
the additional recommendation of producing the manure 3; 
necessary to bring the land so saved into profitable cultivation,. Y 
common sense will justify me in insisting upon the practice 
being adopted, which, under the orders of your landlords, I 
am determined to do. I have only further to add, if my 
exertion should in any manner bring about that improvement 
which is so much required in the cultivation of the soil, upon 
which your welfare and happiness so much depends, I shall 
feel myself most amply rewarded. But if the perusal of the 
foregoing should have no other effect than merely to awaken 
your understandings to the consideration of the subject, and 
induce you to think how every thing may be turned to the 
nest advantage, and how you may make the most of every 
opportunity which may offer to better your situation, and 
increase your comforts; I shall even then congratulate myself 
that an important service has been rendered To you and your 
families, by your sincere friend and well-wisher, 

William Blacker. 

. P-S-—As nothing which tends to increase your comforts 
m any way is foreign to the nature of this Address, I cannot 
help calling your attention to the high price you often give 
for oatmeal, when wheaten meal might perhaps yield a much 
cheaper and more nourishing food. If you buy wheat and 
get it ground at any common country mill, your hundred 
weight of wheaten meal will not stand you generally more, if 

* respect I would beg to refer to Mr. Martin Doyle’s « Hints 

to small Farmers,” which give most valuable information, not only 
j e .§?™ in £ cultivation, hut also as to the respective merits of the 
ainerent crops at present cultivated in this country. 

y 
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so much, as a hundred weight of oatmeal. Now, if you take 
and mix a well beaten up egg with a pound of the wheaten 
meal, and wet it with milk made boiling hot, it will produce 
Dear a pound and a half ol excellent bread, which, by being 
warmed before the fire, will be as good the second or third 
day as the first, and will contain nearly twice the nourishment 
which a pound of oatmeal will yield, it also surprises me 
that in winter, when milk is scarce, you do not try to make 
a substitute of broth. A single ox head, which you may buy 
in any market town for a shilling, with a small quantity of 
groats or barley, and a few onions, cabbage sprouts, sliced 
turnips, or any thing of that kind, will, lam informed, make 
twenty quarts of broth of most excellent quality ; and, again, 
in summer, when potatoes get soft and bad, if the skin is 
taken off, and they are put into a pot to stew, with about three 
pints of water to a stone, and half a pound of bacon, cut into 
very small pieSes, put at the top, with a little pepper, salt, and 
onions, and the pot kept closely covered, it will make a whole¬ 
some and palatable mess for an entire family. Any one 
wishing to get piore particular information on this subject, 
may easily find persons able and willing to give it; and what 
tends to the comfort and satisfaction of a family two or three 
times every day of their lives, is surely well worth being 
attended to. Almost all of you know what a good mixture 
be ins and potatoes make, and what nourishing food it affords ; L 
and yet how seldom do you see raised the small quantity of 
beans which will be required for this purpose; 




APPENDIX. 


No. I. 

Useful Hints for the Labourer, published by the Labourers 
Friend Society. 

“He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread; but he that 
followeth after vain persons shall have poverty enough.’’;— 
Proverbs xxviii. 39. 

Savings’ Banks _Should a young man of 18 begita to save 2j. a 

week, and goon regularly for ten years, he would, at the age of 28, 
have in bank, reckoning his savings and the interest, about 60/.; 
the value of which, observe, consists very much in the manner o f 
acquiring it. For suppose him to have spent those ten years, as is 
too commonly the case, workfjffi half his time, and drinking and 
idling the rest, and suppose the sum of 60/., to be. then given him, 
what effect would it have? Would he not most likely drink more 
and work less ? But when a man has set his mind upon saving, he 
will almost necessarily contract such habits as will make his savings 
useful. He will find hard work grow easier, because it increases big 
{rains; he will shun idleness, because it stops them; he will turn 
away from the ale-house, because it swallows them up ; he will be 
content with frugal fare, because it adds to his savings; and though 
he may look forward to the comforts of marriage, he will be in no 
hurry to bring upon himself the charge of a family. Being careful 
himself, he will look about for some careful young woman ; and they 
will resolve not to be married till they can furnish a house, and have 
some money in store. This will make them doubly industrious, and 
doubly.careful ; and then their savings will mount up so fast, that, 
perlups, they will begin to have higher notions, and will, put,oft 
their marriage a little longer, till they have saved enough to set up 
on a small farm, or in some business, where they think they can, by 
joining their savings, become richer, though married, than they could 
if separate. Here marriage is, indeed, a blessing ! The children \?ill 
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Lave advantages in education which their parents did not possess; 
and though all this cannot happen to all, it is yet impossible to fore¬ 
see what benefit may arise to a man and his descendants, from placing 
a portion of his early earnings in a savings’ bank. One shilling a 
week saved, will, with the interest, amount to 20/. in seven years; 
three shillings a week will amount to 60/. in the same period. If a 
man who earns 30s. a week deposits 10s., he will possess, at the end 
of five years, 140/.; and if he should marry a female who has been 
able to accumulate half as much, they would together possess no less 
a sum than 200/. to begin the world with. It is true that a savings’ 
hank holds out the best prospect to those who are young and unen¬ 
cumbered; but almost all may derive some advantage from it; at 
least they may point out to their children the easy means of securing 
their own comfort, and it will be strange if, out of a large family, 
some do not prove able to assist their less fortunate parents in their 
old age. Teach but a child to put part of his first little earnings in 
the bank, and, in all probability, poverty will not overtake him to 
the end of his life. Teach one child to save, and others will follow 
the example, till industry and frugality become as common as vice 
and misery are now. If a boy of 12 years of age can lay by 3 d. a 
week till he is 14, then 6d. a week till he is 16, and then Is. a week 
till he is 18, by which time he may be supposed to have learned his 
business, he will have in the bank, adding the interest of his money, 
10/., besides having acquired habits of industry and carefulness. It 
has been shown above, what he may lay by in the next ten years ; 
and what he will be at the end of that time, compared with men of 
his own age who have not saved, and who are neither industrious nor 
careful, need not be shown. Many who have been wild in their 
youth begin to be steady when they marry; but bad habits will break 
out, and an increasing family presses so hard upon these who have 
nothing beforehand, that they often become discouraged, and sink 
under the evils of poverty. They need not, however, despair. Let 
them consider-if they have not some inclination which they now and 
then indulge at the expense of some of their comforts, though the 
thought of it afterwards only causes them pain; let them try to turn 
that inclination into an inclination for saving; it will soon grow upon 
them, for it gives pleasure both in deed and in thought; it will go 
■with them to the plough, it will stay with them at the loom, and it 
will sweeten the labour of both. Let them only make a beginning, 
if it is but with sixpence ; if necessity compels them, they can take 
it back ; the attempt will do them credit, and perhaps they will be 
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more fortunate another time. Let them consider every penny they 
spend ; let them examine if they cannot do without something which 
before they thought necessary. If they happen to have money in 
their pockets, without any immediate use for it, let them take it to 
the hank, and trust to their industry to supply theirfuture wants. A 
shilling, not called for, soon tempts the ale-house ; it is soon spent 
there, a shot is soon run up, a day’s wages are soon lost, and thus 5s. 
are gone without thought and without profit. Now, 5s. in the bank 
would make an excellent beginning towards rent, or towards clothing. 
Scrape a little money together, and some pounds in the year may be 
saved by laying in potatoes, or coals, or flour, at the best hand, in¬ 
stead of in very small quantities, and on credit. By buying two pair of 
good strong shoes at once, so that they may be always well dried before 
they are put on, and mended as soon as they want it, two pair will last 
as long as three that are constantly worn. Here are at least 10s. saved, 
besides the saving of health and strength. There are many other 
ways of saving, by means of a little money beforehand; and it is 
clear that a man and his family, who earn even moderate wages, 
may, by good management, live better than they did before ; or, if 
they prefer it, may lay by something at the end of the year. If a 
man wants to borrow a little money on any particular occasion, or 
for any particular purpose, what is so likely to obtain him credit as 
his having been a regular saver in the bank ? If he has, unfortu¬ 
nately, not been so steady as he might have been, what is so likely 
to get him a character as his beginning to put money in the bank ? 
But there is scarcely any end to the advantages of such an establish¬ 
ment to those who choose to avail themselves of it; for unmarried 
women, especially, it is particularly desirable; they may there place 
their savings in safety, without trouble or expense; it gives them the 
best chance of making themselves comfortable if they marry, and 
independent if they do not. As yet, savings’ banks have not been 
established long enough to prove more than a very few of the good 
effects which may be expected from them. They are calculated, 
however, to serve the country in the best of all possible ways, by 
enabling every man to serve himself; they hold out encouragement 
to youth, comfort in middle life, and independence to old age, and a 
perpetual opportunity to men to improve their condition from gene¬ 
ration to generation.—(From “ Observations on the Utility and 
Management of Savings’ Banks,” written long since by Mr. Walker, 
and quoted by him in The Original, No. XXVII., p. 413.) * 
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No. II. 

ROTATION CROPS 

FOR A COTTAGE ALLOTA1KNT OK TWO ACRES. 
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The preceding is a plan of cultivation adapted to a callage allot¬ 
ment of two acres, and is supposed to be measured off, twenty 
perches in front by sixteen perches in depth; so that every two perches 
make a rood, which is marked by a line intended to represent a fur¬ 
row, communicating with the double line up the middle, represent¬ 
ing a path, by which manure ft ay be wheeled up in a barrow from 
the straw yard. The house, offices, and straw yard, are supposed to 
occupy half a rood, leaving the other half rood for the garden, anil 
the remaining'seven roods are for the rotation of crops, which are set 
down as they ought to stand the first year, and are so contrived that 
the crop which is in No. 1 field the first year, shall be in No. 2 the 
second year; and so'on in No. 3 the third year, until it will have 
come to No. 7 the seventh year—each crop moving a division on 
every year; so that, in the beginning of the eighth year, the oats or 
barley will have come round again to»No. 1 field, and all the others 
in succession, precisely the same as they were at first. This has 
been so arranged, in consequence of observing that country people ' 
are confused by the rotations which are set down in the different 
publications upon the subject of cottage allotments, which, it is 
hoped, this arrangement will, obviate, as the No..of the fields corres¬ 
pond with the years of the rotation, and point out that the crop in 
No. 1 the first year, will be 2d, 3d, 4th, or 5th field in the 2d. 3d, 
4th, or Oth year of the rotation ; and when the field is established 
in which the first crop of oats or barley is sowed, then all the other- 
crops occupy Jhe following fields in the same succession and order in . 
which they stand in the beginning. By this arrangement the cot¬ 
tager will have one rood of grain, one rood of turnips, three roods of 
potatoes, one rood of vetches, one rood of clover, and two roods of- 
stolen crop, viz. rape after vetches and stubble, turnip after early 
potatoes. It is conceived that three roods of well manured land, in 
potatoes, together with a rood of grain, and the produce of their 
garden, will, with the milk of the cow, supply fond for a man and 
Jiis wire and two children ; and that the rape and stubble turnip, with 
the rood of WcUes, clover, and turnips, will feed the cow all summer, 
and admit of a little clover hay being saved for the winter, besides 
feeding two-store pigs, with the help of cabbage from the garden, 
the kail which may be reared among the potatoes, and the refuse of 
the house ; and the profit on selling off the grown pigs, and laying in 
younger, with the spare milk and butter of the cow, ought to do 
more than pay the rent, and perhaps admit of their fattening a pig 
for their own use. 
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List of different Agricultural Seeds for an English Acre. 

Flax-seed.2J or 2 bushels 

Rape. 14 lbs. 

Turnip-seed. 4 lbs. 

Clover-seed. 12 lbs. } 

With perennial rye grass lj pecks J 

Rye grass without clover 3 bushels. 


Seed Wheat. 12 stones 

Seed Barley. 9 do. 

Seed Oats. 14 do. 

Seed Beans in drills. 14 do. 
Seed Peas in drills... 12 do. 
Seed Vetches. 12 do. 


No. IV. 

List of Garden Seeds in quantities suited to Cottagers use. 
1 Pint of common Peas will sow 14 yards of a drill. 

1 Pint of Marrow Peas will sow 20 yards of a drill. 

1 Pint of Beans will sow 22 yards of a drill. 

1 Ounce of Onion seed will sow 10 square yards. 
i Ounce of -Leek seed will sow 6 square yards. 

1 Ounce of Carrot seed will sow 10 square yards. 

1 Ounce of Parsnip seed will sow 12 square yards, 
i Ounce of Cabbage, Savoy, Brocoli, or Cauliflower seed will 
sow between 3 and 4 yards square. 

US’ It is supposed that all the above Agricultural and Garden 
Seeds shall be of best quality, and that the ground they are sowed 
on shall be completely clean and free from weeds, 


Extracts from the Account of the Markethill Agricultural 
Meeting , for the year 1833. 

Mr. Ingram being called upon, as having got the first premium, 
to state the result of his experience in house-feeding, stated that, on 
a former occasion, he had excited some surprise by declaring that he 
paid the entire rent of his farm, consisting of twenty-two acres, by 
the sale of butter alone—but that he had now the same thing to 
state over again, as he would do the same this year, which he proved 
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moat satisfactorily to the company by a regular detail of what he had 
already realised. He spoke in the highest terms of the system, and 
was listened to with the greatest attention. 

Mr. Moses Greer, having obtained the first prize in this class, 
being called on, gave a very clear and satisfactory account of the 
productive state of his farm — the unnecessary ditches having been 
all piped and levelled, except one, which would be done before Fe¬ 
bruary. That he would have no unproductive land whatever in his 
entire farm, and the whole of it in the very best condition. He Said 
his entire stock of three cows were fed upon one acre of clover, and 
a small quantity of vetches, and that he had no grazing whatever. 
He said, like Mr. Ingram, that he paid his rent and more by butter, 
and ascribed the entire improvement in his farm and in his circum¬ 
stances to his having adopted the plan of house-feeding, which had 
enabled hi to manure his land as it ought to be; and that, in order 
to increase .the quantity of this article, so important to a farmer, he 
had found his interest to collect every weed from his ground, and 
the high road adjoining, for the purpose of bringing them into the 
cow-house; and that, by attention to this, a farmer would have more 
manure, from one cow fed in the house, than he would have from 
three cows fed, as they usually were, upon pasture. 

A very animated discussion afterwards took place upon the pro¬ 
priety of harrowing in clover seed upon the growing wheat crop in 
April and May ; and Mr. Beck, of Mecantrim, being referred to 
stated that he had been induced to try it in spring, 1832, by the 
advice of Mr. Bruce, agriculturist on his Lordship’s estates, and that 
it had been attended with the best possible effect. The wheat crop 
was improved by the harrowing and rolling, and the clover was 
earlier and more luxuriant than any other in the neighbourhood. 
He added, that he had followed the same practice this last spring 
with equal advantage to his wheat crop, and that the young clover 
was there now to speak for itself, and that nothing could have a more 
healthy appearance. The general adoption of this plan would pre¬ 
vent the ruinous practice of putting in a crop of oats after wheat, 
which leaves the land in an impoverished state, but, by interposing 
a crop of clover, the crop of oats, or winter bere, may be had after- it 
without injury. 
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Extracts from the Account of the MarhethiU Agricultural 
Dinner of 1884. 

Moses Greek, of Corhist, as entitled to the first premium, for 

best Stock- fed upon the smallest quantity of land_it appcaring'that 

he had fed his stock, of four cows and two calves, upon the astonish¬ 
ing small quantity of one acre and two roods of land all summer, 
being about one rood and four perches for each cow, after allowing 
lor the calves, and had three roods of turnips and one of rape for 
winter—being called on to give an account of his farming, said : My 
lords and gentlemen, I hold eight acres and three roods of land, which 
I have now got into the highest condition ; and I shall, in future, be 
able to keep it so, without going to the expense in lime which I have 
heretofore been at, by reason of the great quantity of manure I make 
4om my increased stock of cattle, consisting of four cows and two 
calves; and it will surprise you to hear, my lords and gentlemen 
that this stock has been fed this last summer, and up to the present 
time, on clover and vetches, upon the identical same piece of ground 
which, when formerly in grazing, fed only one cow, and that very 
poorly. My land is held part at 23s. and part at Ss. 3d. per acre’, 
and my rent amounts to £7. 14s. Gd. yearly; and 1 have nlready 
sold butler to the amount of £11. 4s. clear of all deductions, and 
have had enough of milk and butter for myself and . mv family be¬ 
sides. The abundance of manure has enabled me to set as many 
potatoesas my neighbours, holding the same quantity of land, anil 
I have as much crop too, besides having my turnips likewise. In 
conclusion, my lord, lam satisfied there is no way in which land can 
be made to produce so much, or by which it ban be brought into 
such heart, as by the soiling system and four-course rotation of 
crops, from which I expect every year to derive greater advantage; 
as I may say 1 am only just now beginning to fee) the benefit arising 
from it. my land being now all perfectly clean, every inside ditch 
levelled, not a spot in the whole that is not productive, and not any 
of it whatever in pasture. 

James Rolston, being next called on, said: I am likewise an 
advocate lor green feeding; I had more clover than fed all the stock 
I had, although I had more than doubled it, and 1 was enabled to 
save three five-fathom cocks of hay, which will leave me all my straw 
for manure. After cutting my early vetches, I sowed the ground 
ridge by ridge, as I cut it, with rape, which I am now cutting a yard 
long, and giving to my cattle; so that I shall not have to begin to 
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my turnips for some time; and it will be again tit to cut in April 
next, when the turnips begin to fail. X have also levelled every 
useless ditch; and my land, so far from Wing exhausted, by the 
four-course rotation, is every year becoming better. 

A discussion here, took place whether it was better to cut rape 
now, and again in spring, or to let it stand, and by that means have 
one heavy crop, in which Mr. Matthew Black, Mr. Bruce, and 
several others, took a share—from which it appeared that thei r 
opinion was, there could be no very great difference in the weight, 
but that, if very far forward, the danger of snow injuring it, and the 
convenience of having it come in when the clover failed, made it 
eligible to cut it at this season, when there were no late vetches to 
supply its place. Mr. M'Kean stated, that it would be much more 
substantial food by letting it stand to spring, in which Mr. Black 
agreed. 

Mr. Ingham, having got the premium for best cultivated farm, 
being called on to give an account of his management, said : I am 
still of the same opinion as I have formerly expressed, of the benefit 
to be derived by green crops and house-feeding, which I continue to 
practice. I find I can thereby increase my stock, and my crop also, 
and have manure for my potatoes and my turnips ; besides, by this 
means, I find my land improving under the four-course rotation, and 
though I am paying according to a late valuation, I am still able to 
say, as I said last year, I shall be able to make my rent from my dairy. 

A discussion here arose, whether, by growing turnips, and the prac¬ 
tice of house-feeding, the manure would always be so increased that 
there would be plenty for every purpose; and that any farmer might, 
thereby, have a greater abundance of potatoes than he otherwise would, 
and have plenty for his turnips besides. This opinion seemed 
decidedly to prevail. 

Thomas Bhuce, having got the premium for best crop of turnips, 
being called on to give an account of his farming, said : When I came; 
into possession of my farm, in 1831, there was no more than about 
half an acre of potato ground, and this in such a dirty bad condition 
that it had to be dug over with a grape, in order to clean it, before it 
could be sowed with grain and clover seed. The rest of the land was 
in a miserable exhausted state, not fit to produce any thing; and X was 
then possessed of but one cow, and had no meat to fei-ff more. That 
year I sowed a few turnips upon what manure I had to spare, by 
employing lime compost for my potatoes; and the next spring, between 
compost and cow-house manure, I was able to set an acre and a half of 
F 
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potatoes, and half an acre of turnips. That year I was able to house- 
feed, upon the clover and some vetches, two cows, and had plenty for 
them all winter. Next spring I had so much manure, that, with some 
assistance from lime compost, I was able to set two acres and a rood of 
potatoes, and three roods of turnips ; and, having sowed more clover, 

I was enabled that season to keep three cows and a horse—which stock 
I still have, with the addition of a calf; and have fed them this season 
on five roods of clover, two roods of vetches, and one rood of grazing; 
which, being chiefly on a rocky bottom, cannot be broken up. And if 
an acre was allowed for the keep of the horse, and twenty perches for 
the calf, this would leave only one rood and four perches for the summer 
feeding of each cow ; and this, with one rood of turnips for each during 
winter (which would allow, at thirty-four tons per acre, near- ninety 
pounds a day for each for seven months), would only make eighty-four 
perches, or little more than half an English acre for the year’s keep. 
And I have a rood of rape as a stolen crop besides; so that I have 
plenty of food for them ; and my land is improved to such a degree, 
that there is more than three times the return from it than what it for¬ 
merly gave; and I shall now be able to keep it in heart by the manure 
made by house-feeding, without any of the expense for lime which I 
have been formerly at. 

Mr. Herd, Steward to the Earl of Gosford, declared that he con¬ 
sidered Swedish turnips as being equally nutritious as any potatoes, 
and much more wholesome food—that although raw potatoes might 
fatten stock for market, yet, as a permanent food, there could be no 
doubt they were unwholesome ; and mentioned the result of a wager in 
Scotland, as to the effects of potato and turnip water on cattle, to 
decide which, two cows were put up, one of them having potato water 
mixed with her food, and the other turnip water—the consequence of 
which was, that the former declined daily, and finally died, whilst the 
other continued to thrive as well as could be wished. This showed 
that there must be something unwholesome in the raw potato j for if it 
was not in the potato it could not get into the water. 

Mr. Bruce coincided with Mr. Herd, in regard to the injurious 
effects of potato water and raw potatoes, which produced, in a year or 
two, inward unsoundness. 

Mr. Natj^niel Greer stated, that he likewise disapproved of 
the use of potato water, and also raw potatoes, as a permanent food, 
but that he considered boiled potatoes and crushed oats to be the food 
that fattened cattle quickest, which was universally assented to; but 
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the addition of oats destroyed the comparison. And it was said that in 
general those who favoured potatoes almost always gave some addition 
of that kind, which was not fully put forth in their calculations. 

Mr. M'Kean said, that even when cattle were fed on boiled pota¬ 
toes after turnips, they always fell off in their condition, but when 
changed from boiled potatoes to Swedish turnips, no falling off, but an 
improvement took place. On the whole, it appeared that Swedish 
turnip had the advantage in the opinion of the company. 


Extracts from the Account of the Marhethill Agricultural 
Dinner for the gear 1835. 

Mr. Buttce, having obtained the premium for best stock, being 
Called on, rose and said—When he came to his farm, four years ago, he 
could only keep one cow ; and two acres of such pasture as it afforded 
was barely sufficient to summer feed her—that he had gradually in¬ 
creased his stock, from year to year, until he had now three good cows 
and a horse on his eight acres of land, and had now more acres ma¬ 
nured than he then found roods. He had also sold £3 worth of 
butter this season, and provided for his family consumption, which is 
not small, and he is making more every week. This will more than 
pay the rent of his entire farm, and leave the rest of the produce to 
himself, which far exceeds anything the ground ever produced under 
the old system. 

Mr. Thomas Ingham said, that he had now got bis farm into such 
a rotation, that he never sowed a second crop of grain in succession, 
the benefit of which he was now fully aware of. He formerly kept but 
three cows and one horse, now he had seven milch cows, two heifers, 
and two horses, and can continue to pay his rent by butter alone this 
season, as well as formerly; and had more grain than he ever had under 
the old system. 

Mr. Simpson, being called on, said— I have now had ample expe¬ 
rience both of potatoes and turnips, and can declare my opinion to be, 
that the turnips are the most beneficial to the farmer, from the quantity 
of manure they produce; and I think them more useful under the 
present increasing quantity of flax culture, than ever they have been 
before. Flax leaves nothing to renew the soil or enrich the farm; and 
if the farmer cultivates it to any extent, dnd does not take some addi- 
tipnal means of making manure, his want of foresight will ruin his 
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land and himself too—for he can have neither flax nor any other crop 
■without manure; no other crop makes the same quantity as the turnip 
crop, and, by growing it extensively, X find I can have more manure 
for my potatoes than I otherwise would, and have plenty for my turnips 
besides. I can further say, since I became extensive in green-feeding, 
I have added from six to seven acres to my crop, and have greatly in¬ 
creased my stock besides. 

Mr. Nathaniel Greer fully concurred in the same opinion, 
which was confirmed by Mr. Biuce and several others. 

Jajies Bradford and John Hogg, having obtained premiums 
for the best cultivated farms on the four-course rotation, James Brad¬ 
ford, being called on, said—When I came under Lord Gosford, I 
owed £5 an acre of arrears ; I had no property whatever, nor meat for 
my family. I have now, thank God, and the assistance he has been 
pleased to send me through Mr. Blacker, plenty of provisions to do 
me until next crop, though I had none then. I have also two cows and 
a pig, and then I had neither one or other. My land, also, is now in 
heart, and produces as much in one year as it then would in three; 
and this season I expect to pay up all the arrears that are against me, 
and I will only owe the purchase-money of a small piece of land his 
honour added to my farm, as an encouragement; and when I get clear 
of this, I think I will be comfortable, and very thankful for all that has 
been done for me. 

John Hogg was then called on, and stated that he had been in 
distressed circumstances before Lord Gosford bought the property, and 
was intending to go to America ; but having got encouragement from 
Mr. Blacker, he had followed his advice, and his farm was now all 
under the four-course rotation ; he had two cows and a horse, had a 
cart and a plough ; owed no rent now, though he was deep in arrear 
formerly ; had bought more land, and was in the way of doing well. 
The new system kept himself and family all busy, and paid them well 
for their labour. He formerly had been obliged to pay .£7 for pota¬ 
toes for his family, and now he had .£3 worth to sell, owing to the 
manure from his turnips. 

Mr. Mitchell, having got a premium for best crop of rape after 
vetches, stated that he had greatly increased his stock, and improved 
his land, by the practice of green crops and house-feeding, and that he 
would be able to improve more still by the same means. He was only 
just commencing, but he would be able to say more next year. In the 
mean time, he could say the house-feeding was the best thing ever was 
introduced. 
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John Whittle, having got a premium for best rape after a gram 
crop, stated that lie had formerly only one cow and a horse upon six 
and a half acres. He had since, for his exertions, got from Mr. Blacker 
the addition of another acre, and he now kept well two cows, two 
heifers, and his horse. He had levelled all his ditches, and filled up 
an old quarry, and covered rocks with soil, so as to gain a full rood of 
land, on which he had this day a capital crop of turnips, and had his 
rape after his grain by stookiug the grain crop in on one side of the 
field, and sowing the other, and giving it the summer manure, which 
he had plenty of. 

Michael Clarke,* being called on, said—When Mr. Blacker first 
came to my house I had fallen into arrear ; distress of mind, and ill 
health that it brought on, had driven me to a state of despondency ; I 
did not care what became of me, or whether I was turned out or not. 
I was in despair; and my family in misery, surrounding me. He told 
me he would help me if I would do as he directed, and that he would 
send a person to instruct me, and that the place would be worth having 
if it got justice. I did not believe that it ever would have turned out 
as he said it would; but, as he was so kind, X promised I would take 
heart again and do as I was bid; accordingly, Mr. Bruce came and 
•pointed out what was to be done. I got up my spirits, and my health 
got better. Mr: Blacker lent me a cow, when I got clover to feed her 
on. The first year I was able to pay nothing, hut lie saw I was doing 
my endeavour, and he did not press me. The next year, I paid a year 
and a half; the one after, I paid another year and a half; and the one 
following, I paid two years ; and now I expect to he able to clear off 
all, and to have my cow and pig to myself. I have a new loom besides ; 
and all my ditches are levelled, and the whole farm in good heart. My 
health is got better, and I have no more to say, gentlemen; but, thank 
Bod and his honour, I am in the way of doing well. I have meat for 
myself, and meat for my cow, and meat for my family, all provided for 
the next twelve months, and it is long since I was able to say so before. 

The Chairman then rose and said—Gentlemen, I cannot help calling 
your attention to the competitors in this class ; their example shows 
■what diligence gams and negligence loses. These, you see, have gained 
their crop after their grain upon the same ground, by stookmg the com 
as it was cut on one side of the field, ar.d manuring and sowing the 
cleared part of the stubble; and so have now to congratulate them- 

» This is the man who is alluded to in Mr. B.'s Pamphlet, who had his daugh- 



selves on having, by this means, obtained ample food for their stock for 
six weeks of the year most trying to the small farmer, viz. from the 
first of April to the middle of May. 

Mr. Moses Greeii then said—When I came under his Lordship 
I was a tradesman, and had just saved as much as enabled me to buy 
a bit of land of about five acres from my father, out of his farm; but 
I was without stock, or manure, or skill how to labour it. Mr. Bruce 
the Agriculturist, came about, and, as he reported me willing to work’ 
Mr. Blacker gave me every assistance I stood in need of. As I suc¬ 
ceeded well, he laid me off more land, and last year I cleared off all 
that was against me; and this year the farm adjoining me being to be 
sold, I ventured to buy it, seeing the way that lime and manure, and 
draining and weeding, made land produce; and I am not afraid of 
getting on, as I am happy to say I have now, not three times, but four 
times the quantity of land I started with, all hut a rood, and am doing 
as much as I possibly can to bring it toll.proper state; and next year, 
1 think I will he higher placed in the premium list. 


Extracts from the Account of the Marhetliill Agricultural 
Dinner for the year 1836 . 

- According to the usual practice, the health of James Jenkins was 
given, as having obtained the first premium for stock, and lie was 
. afterwards called upon to state what advantage he had derived from the 
plan he was pursuing: this he did in a manner very satisfactory to the 
company. He said—• 

I am able to say, gentlemen, that since I have followed the plan 
Recommended by Mr. Blacker, I have been able to change my stock 
with considerable profit to myself, from a very bad stock to a very good’ 
one, as my getting the first premium shows; and though I was then 
pinched to feed them poorly, I have now plenty to feed them well; 
and whereas I had only two cows, a heifer, and a poney formerly, X 
have now five cows, two heifers, and one good horse, on my sixteen 
acres, kept on clover and vetches in summer, on cabbage at this season 
of the year, and turnips in winter and spring, f. prefer early York 
and sugar-loaf, and flat Dutch cabbage, to .the curled kail, for they 
give more food at this season ; and if the plants are put in about three 
inches under the manure, the potatoes can be dug out without injuring 
them; and as they grow into the trench they do not overshadow or in- 
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jure the potato as the curled kail does- I am also happy to tell you, 
gentlemen, that I find the produce of the farm is increased, as well as 
my stock. Formerly I could manure but an acre and a half of potatoes, 
and that but indifferently, but now I have this year four acres of pota¬ 
toes and turnips manured in the very best fashion ; and you all know 
the more manured land you have in the farm, the more grain you will 
get out of it. Many gentlemen, from distant parts, have come to see 
my farm, .and I am always glad to see them, and have always some¬ 
thing pleasing to show them. Gentlemen, I have nothing more to say, 
but that I am well content, and determined to persevere in the plan I 
have now been so much the better of. 

Samuel Parks, of Lurgyross, being next called on, said_ I hold 

4a. 2r. 20p. of land, at a rent of £4. Os. 2d.: upon this I feed two 
cows; and, after providing my family, I have sokl £7 worth of butter 
and milk, being one-half more than my rent. My cows are house-fed, 
and in capital condition, as my getting a premium shows. 

After him, Joseph Thompson, of Grayhills, was called on. He 
said — I have 11 a. 3r. of land, and on this I have three cows, a heifer, 
and a horse. The half of my land was formerly in grazing, and my 
stock far inferior in number and condition. I consider the four-course 
rotation as an excellent plan, and mean to persist in it; and I think 
I will be able to increase my stock next season from the fine appearance 
my clover now has. 

The Chairman then introduced the reading of the premiums for the ' 
best cultivated farms, according to the four-course rotation, by stating 
that the smallness of the quantity of the land kept in grazing, proved, 
in a great degree, the profitable occupation of the rest of the land, and 
mentioned that the certificate had been given to Mr. Thomas Ingram, 
of Drumhoney, who I have, in former accounts, had often to mention. 

The list being read out, the Chairman reminded Mr. Ingram, who 
had got the certificate, how doubtful some of the company were for¬ 
merly about the produce of his dairy, and asked him had he now the 
same thing as then to say about paying his rent thereby? 

Mr. Ingp.am, being thus called on, said—Gentlemen, I can not 
only say the same thing, but I can say better. I hold twenty-three 
acres of land, and nobody can say I hold it too cheap, when I tell them 
I pay £25 a-year rent. My stock is seven cows, two heifers, one calf, 
and two horses, and they are all in good condition; the butter has 
already produced £26, which is a pound over the rent; and I expect 
to make it £30 before the year is out, as the price is so high. And 
I -will tell you more, gentlemen, I had nine hundred stooks of excel- 
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lent oats, and an acre of flax, and all early in and well saved; so that 
I could make four times my rent off my farm. 

This account seemed to give the greatest pleasure to all present, and 
>lr. Ingram’s health was drank most cordially., The mention of the 
produce of Mr. Ingram’s dairy afforded much surprise, as he keeps 
three farm servants, and must, therefore, have great consumption at 
home. The Chairman, however, said he understood there was another 
in the list that would surprise them still more. He then passed a 
high encomium on Michael Clark’s farm, in which, he said, there 
was not the space of a single foot neglected; and also noticed Ruth 
M’Connell, who, by her own exertions, had made a small piece of 
ground (which had merely fed a goat before, and never yielded more 
potatoes than lasted until Christmas) now to keep a cow right well, 
and supply potatoes for the year. 

The Chairman here adverted to the advantage of turnip feeding, 
and expressed his surprise that so many people would be so blind to 
their own interests as not to see the advantage of it. He stated that a 
rood of well-cultivated turnips would yield from eight to ten tons, or 
even much more, supposing the crops to be part white, yellow, and 
Swedish. This, therefore, would give from eighty to one hundred 
pounds a-day for a cow for seven months, or two hundred and ten days. 
Now, even a springer will give two quarts of milk more upon turnips 
than on either hay or straw. A stripper might increase four, and a 
new calved cow would give seven or eight quarts more. But taking 
it at two quarts, which is the lowest, these two quarts are worth two 
pence per quart all winter and spring; and four pence per day, for 
two hundred and ten days, is exactly seventy shillings gained in extra 
milk by one rood of turnips, which is fourteen pounds to the acre. 
Thus the extra quantity pays fourteen pounds per acre for the turnips, 
and you have all the cow would have given without them for nothing, 
or next to nothing, and the manure besides. This is as plain as that 
two and two make four, and yet it would appear that people could not 

Mr. Paiiks here rose and said, he had bought a springer that 
did not give two pints, and upon giving her turnips she gave four 

The Chairman, in giving the health of Mr. Bruce, requested him 
to say how it happened that his field of turnips was quite green, 
without a single yellow leaf, and Mr. Singleton's, at the opposite side 
of the road, was quite yellow with the number of leaves that were 
decayed. 
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Mr. Bruce— Gentlemen, this is very easily accounted for. Mr. 
Singleton, and almost all others, think when the leaves begin to cover 
the ground, that the horse-lioe or pony-plough is no longer necessary, 
and that the horses travelling through will injure the crop. Now, I 
think the reverse; and I ran the pony-plough three times through mine 
after they had attained the same growth that Mr. Singleton and others 
stop at. The consequence is, that mine are still in the height of their 
growth, and will grow on until Christmas, whilst theirs are stunted, 
and will not yield within one-third of the weight they would otherwise 
have done. 

Robert Mitchell, being next called, said his farm formerly 
produced him no more than about £8. 16s. which was the rent he then 
paid ; lie now had to pay more, but, by the new system, he had last 
year made ,£44. 6s. 4d. out of it, leaving plenty of food for himself 
and nine of a family. He had also increased his stock from one cow, 
to three cows and a horse j and he saw clearly that by going on as he 
was doing, he could have three times as much potatoes, oats, and flax, 
as ever he had formerly. 

The premium list for rape was then read over, by which it ap- 

Mr. Anderson, of Drummard, got the 1st premium. 

Edward Coyne, of Drumgaw, the 2d ditto. 

Thomas Scott, of Dirlet, the 3d ditto. 

Mr. Anderson bore testimony to the advantages he had derived 
in the increase of stock and crops. He stated he had sowed his rape 
in August, after flax; and that he had saved this year twenty-five 
bushels of winter vetches seed from less than an acre of land. 

The Chairman here pointed out the necessity of early sowing both 
rape and winter vetches, and that not a moment should be lost in put¬ 
ting them in, even ridge by ridge, as fast as the ground could be ' 
cleared of the crop preceding—observing that a week in August was 
worth the whole month of October. He also noticed that Mr. Anderson 
had made near £12. an aero by his vetches, and recommended the 
more general sowing of that crop for seed. 
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Letter from G. Meara, Esq., as to the Blaking-up of Butter 
in the County of Waterford. 

“ May Park, Waterford, Nov. 10, 1836. 

“ My dear Mb. Blacked.—I have made the inquiry you wish 
for in your letter, which I received yesterday. There is a pretty good 
supply of fine butter at the Waterford market, which brings within a 
few shillings per cwt. of the Dutch in England; but the quantity 
made up as Dutch, packed in similar casks to Dutch, is very trifling, 
those casks being large, about one cwt., whilst the usual Irish package 
is a firkin, about three quarters gross, or sixty-five to seventy pounds. 
In the make of butter the milk or cream should not be suffered to sour, 
but churned sweet, and the milk well washed out, with as little hand¬ 
ling as possible ; the quantity of salt to each firkin not to exceed four 
pints ; and if the butter be intended for early consumption, but three 
pints of salt will be sufficient. The salt should be made as fine as 
possible, and when the finest salt cannot be had, it should be pulverised 
with a rolling pin: about a tea-spoonful of saltpetre to each firkin, 
is considered by some an improvement. The Dutch casks are made 
of seasoned ash, with oisier hoops, twelve in number, and peeled, which 
gives the cask a white, neat appearance; each cask contains from one 
hundred to one hundred and twelve pounds of butter. This package 
is nearly given up here, and almost all the butter goes in firkins, full- 
bound. Most particular attention should be given to have the butter 
well packed, and that the timber be well-seasoned, of which the package 
is made. 

“I believe I have answered all the butter queries, and shallbehappy, 
at all times, to hear from you on any subject. 

“ Believe me yours, very truly, 

“ George Meara;" 


Letter from S. Corry, Esq., Newry, on same subject. ' 
“Newry, 15th November, 1836. 

- “Dear Sir—F rom the best information I can collect, on the 
subject of making up butter in this country, too much salt is used. 
One ounce of good Irish salt to the pound of butter is sufficient, and 
butter so made up would command a better price. 


S. Corry.” 
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George Scott $ Account of his Experiment in Feeding Milch 
, Cattle upon boiled Turnips and steamed cut Hay. 

“TO WILLIAM BLACKER, ESQ. 

“Sir— By giving the following statement publicity, with the pro¬ 
ceedings of the formers’ dinner, it may be of use to some of its readers. 
I tried the experiment, as directed by you, of feeding with boiled 
turnips and steamed hay, cut, and I find a great deal more benefit by 
it in the increase of milk than feeding with the raw turnip. I began 
to feed one springing cow in the month of February; at that time she 
was 'giving about four quarts per day with the above feeding, together 
with a little bran. The increase of milk in one week was two quarts 
per day. I would recommend this feeding of milch cattle to persons 
that have plenty of firing. A springer fed in this way in winter will 
give a great deal more milk when calved in summer. 

“ X remain, your obedient servant, 

“George Scott. 

“ Lurgaboy, November 18tli, 1836.” 


Statement of the quick growth oj Italian Bye Grass, by 
, Mr. O’Neil. 

Italian Bye Grass, sown June 23d, 1836, measured eighteen 
inches, August 8th; twenty-four and a half inches, August 12th; 
j I thirty-one and a half inches, August 15th ; thirty-three inches* 
' August 21st; 


No. VI. 

Quality of Milk during the Process of Milking. ' 

Several large coffee-cups having been successively filled from one 
cow, till she was quite dry, the following results appeared, great care 
having been taken to weigh the cups to ascertain that they held exactly 
the same quantity. In every case the quantity of cream was found to 
increase in proportion as the process of milking advanced. In differ¬ 
ent cows the proportion varied, but in the greater number the excess 
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of eream in the last cup, as compared with the first, was as sixteen to 
one ; in some it was not so considerable ; therefore, as an average.it may 
be called as ten ortwelve to one. The difference in the quality of the 
two sorts of cream was no less striking; the cream given by the first- 
drawn milk was thin, white, and without consistence; while that fur¬ 
nished by the last was thick, buttery, and of a rich colour. The milk 
remaining in the different cups presented similar difference : that which 
was drawn first, was very poor, blue, and had the appearance of milk 
and water; that in the last cup, was of a yellowish hue, rich, and, to 
the eye and taste, resembled cream rather than milk. It appears, 
therefore, from these experiments, that if, after drawing seven or eight 
pints from a cow, half a pint remains in the teats, not only almost as 
much cream will be lost as the seven or eight pints will furnish, but 
that of the best quality, and which gives the richest taste and colour to 
butter. This fact has been corroborated by chemical experiments, and 
holds good with respect to goats and asses. 


No. VII. 

Mr. Anderson's Statement, as Agriculturist on Richhill 
Estate. 

' tn 1031, about twenty tenants sowed clover, and about the same 
number had turnips. The proprietors of the estate offered premiums 
for turnips, and there were only three competitors in that year. 

In 1832, fifty-three persons sowed clover and fifty had turnips. 

In 1830, premiums were offered for the best clover, and there were 
fifty-one competitors, holding under twelve acres each. Also one 
hundred persons had turnips. 

In 1834, one hundred and fifey-six persons sowed clover, and two 
hundred and fifty-six had turnips; and premiums having been offered 
for house-feeding, pinetjt-four persons house-fed their cattle. 

In 1835, two hundred and eighty-seven persons sowed clover, and 
two hundred and sixty-'seven have turnips, (not including small 
patches ;) one hundred and sixteen persons had vetches; and one hun¬ 
dred and nineteen are now hBuse-feeding their cattle. 
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No. VIII. 

Feeding Cattle on Flaxseed.—System of Me. Wm. Taylor, 
Agriculturist to Lord Viscount Bangor. 

Bruise the seed at a mill, or make it into meal; then take as much 
cut hay, or straw, or chaff, as will make a sufficient feed for your cow 
or horse, &c. and put it into a pail or tub, and mix your linseed meal 
with it, and pour on boiling water sufficient to wet it well; cover it up 
closely, so as to prevent the steam escaping, and let it stand until cold, 
or nearly so (I have always found hot food injurious to cattle); two 
quarts of linseed m'eal, given daily to cow or horse, will add very much 
indeed to their fattening, and, of course, both to the quantity and 
quality of the cow’s milk, but particularly to the quality. I have fed 
and fattened cattle both on linseed meal and linseed cake, mixed with 
cut hay, &c. and a little cold water sprinkled over it so as to make the 
meal stick to the hay, &c. and always found the cattle thrive, and fat¬ 
ten uncommonly well on it. Linseed gruel is an excellent food for 
calves; and I have always found them thrive better with a little of it 
in their milk, than when fed solely on milk : and I seldom or never 
found a diseased calf that was partly fed on linseed gruel. I generally 
allowed one quart to each calf, at each end of the day, in lieu of as 
much milk, until they were six weeks old, after which I gave them, by 
degrees, four quarts daily, deducting the milk as I added the gruel. 
One quarter linseed meal, when boiled about an hour, will make three 
quarts of excellent gruel. The calves got so fond of it, after getting 
it for some time, that they wont take their milk without it, except 
when very hungry indeed. Linseed should always be bruised, or made 
into meal, before it is given to any sort of cattle, otherwise they will 
void more or less of it whole, which is of little or no use to them. 


No. IX. 

Method of Curing Butfflfcftffligly recommended in the Irish 
Agricultural Magazine, by'which it may be preserved for 
years without any unpleasant taste. 

Take two parts of the best common salt, as fine as can be had, one 
part of sugar, and one part of saltpetre; beat them up together, and 
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blend the whole completely stake one ounce of this composition for 
every sixteen ounces of butter, work it well into the mass, and let it 
stand one month closed up before being opened for use. It requires 
this time to let the ingredients incorporate. 


THE END. 


2l.WV.19Sl 

Dublin i Printed by r. Dixon Hardy, Cecllia-jtreet 
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